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An Age of Hunger 


GG incon of people in the modern world are cry- 
RW 


ing out for just this experience. They are weary of a 

religion which can not give them the power of con- 
tact with the Unseen. Consequently, the message which most 
directly ministers to the spiritual needs of this generation is the 
gospel of the spiritual life and of personal spiritual development, 
of prayer, of communion with God. The men and women of 
our generation do not hunger either for orthodoxy or for liberal- 
ism, either for fundamentalism or for modernism. But they do 
long for personal illumination, personal inspiration, and the im- 
mediate touch with the spiritual world. There are signs that an 
age of the Spirit and of interior religion is approaching. So 
may it be. To put it briefly, there is more mysticism in the 
modern world than the average church and the average ministry 
provides for. And it is our business to provide for it, because 
it was meant that the minister of Jesus Church should be the 
meeting place, as every priest must be, of creation’s need and of 


God’s grace. 


Raymond Calkins, 
“The Eloquence of Christian Experience.” 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, March 7. Those present were: 
Messrs. Fister, Spear, McIntire, Page 
(John), Littlefield, Vossema, Brush, Peters, 
Haynes, Leighton, Attwood, Noble, Walk- 
er, Milburn, Spoerl, Abbott, Stevens, 
Ayres, Perkins (W. S§.), Bissell, Howes, 
Hoyt, Schaller, Coons, Merrick, Wilson, 
Etz, Hadley, McLaughlin, Marshall, Ten- 
ney, Cole, van Schaick, Gibbs, Polk, 
Olson, Potter, Miller, Seaward, Lowe, 
Sprague, Nichols, Marvin, Torsleff, Mrs. 
Ball, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Hadley, 
Mrs. Milburn, Mrs. Vossema, Miss Her- 
sey, Miss Freeman, Miss Rice, Miss Bel- 
yea, Miss MacDonald, and Miss: Macduff. 

President Hadley presided and the Rev. 
Richard H. McLaughlin of Hartford, 
Conn., conducted the devotional service. 

In introducing the speaker of the 
morning, the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
D. D., pastor of the Community Church, 
New York City, President Hadley said 
that it was obvious from the large at- 
tendance that the members of the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting “knew their man.” 
Dr. Holmes began by saying that he 
hoped his subject had not been widely 
advertised as he proposed to speak on 
something else. “I discovered,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘in looking up my notes for ‘Lib- 
eral Religion and Prospects for the Fu- 
ture,’ that any address I might give on 
that subject would be arranged for a lay 
audience. I realized that such a chance 
as this to talk to a group of ministers gave 
me a rare opportunity, and I decided to 
use it to express some of my favorite ideas 
which I am eager to share with you. 

“We all of us realize that we are up 
against a serious situation as far as the 
future of the church is concerned. The 
rising generation is through with our 
institution. Perhaps you noticed the re- 
cent questionnaire given to Northwestern 
University students which brought in an 
overwhelming verdict of indifference toward 
the church. That is just a sample of the 
sort of thing we may expect. The prob- 
lem before the church is one of adaptation 
and adjustment to new conditions and 
new needs. 

“T can explain my argument best by 
giving you the background of my own ex- 
perience, telling you of some of the things 
I ran up against when I went to New York 
twenty years ago, and their influence on 
my ministry. I found a community al- 
together different from anything I had 
ever known, an aggregation of foreign 
cities, a majority of the people speaking 
some other language than English. At 
the Church of the Messiah I found a 
group of respectable, self-satisfied people, 
aloof from what was going on around them. 
I had an idea that a church ought to have 
some connection with the community in 
which it was planted, that it ought, in fact, 


to be a reflection of that community. 
Presently I found that the people from the 
community who found their way into my 
church were utterly indifferent to the 
denomination, they were simply interested 
in things that belonged to New York City. 
Gradually my congregations came to be 
made up for the most part of such people, 
and yet the church was being run by a 
small inside group whose interests were 
along denominational lines. In the face 
of this anomalous situation the Church of 
the Messiah did not seem to me to be an 
honest institution. I found that we had a 
far closer connection with the other 
churches in the city of New York than 
we did with the other Unitarian churches 
throughout the country. Whenever I 
went to a Unitarian Convention I listened 
to things that had no connection with my 
daily work, I met men whom I had never 
seen before and with whom I had nothing 
in common. On the other hand, my 
closest colleague and one of my best 
friends in New York City is Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise. He and I have worked together 
for years. So I began to feel that the 
field of identification was New York and 
not the denomination. Churches in the 
same community ought to work together. 
There is the real fellowship, whereas de- 
nominational fellowship is purely artificial. 
Community relationship is the realest 
thing in the world. 

“T have come to feel more and more 
that the church of the future has got to 
be something very different. The specif- 
ically denominational church is dying. 
Just to the extent that churches are 
identifying themselves with the work of 
the community do they seem to be real 
and vital things. 

“T am not preaching a gospel of revo- 
lution. Nothing can be gained by de- 
structive methods. The thing we have 
got to do is to place before ourselves the 
vision to be sought and then set ourselves 
to a process of evolution which will ul- 
timately transform the whole landscape 
of religious life. I am perfectly sure that 
the church of the future will be an un- 
denominational church. Names will sur- 
vive for a while, of course, they typify 
sentimental associations, but the churches 
that are going to be revivified will know 
primarily a community allegiance and a 
loyalty simply to the social group. De- 
nominationalism constitutes part of the 
impedimenta which has come down to us 
out of the past. If the memory of this 
past could be wiped out we would never 
organize churches as they are to-day; 
the divisions between them are part of 
an historical map which shows our deriva- 
tion. 

“Religion, from my point of view, is an 
influence which should unite men. It 
should tie us together, and yet as a matter 

(Continued on page 376) 
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Editorial 


DEATH OF FORMER GENERAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 

E regret to announce the death of Dr. Wm. 

H. McGlauflin of Scranton, Penn., former 
General Superintendent of the Universalist 
Church. Dr. McGlauflin died suddenly Tuesday 
evening, March 8, at his home, and the funeral ser- 
vices were held at Scranton, March 11, Dr. Lowe, 
General Superintendent, officiating. Further facts 


will be published next week. 
* * 


THE HARTFORD CONVENTION 
E are interested to get many expressions of 
hearty approval of our suggestion that we do 
our best to make the Hartford Convention 
“9 Convention of spiritual power.” 

There is but one way to do it, and that is to make 
our own lives centers of spiritual influence. If we 
who go there to our biennial gathering can put our- 
selves in a frame of mind where we are more con- 
cerned about religion than about any other thing on 
earth, it can not help being that kind of Convention. 

After all, whether the world seems to be going 
Democratic or Republican, modernist or fundamen- 
talist, Protestant or Catholic, Universalist or partial- 
ist, we are men and women with the talents God has 
given us, in a world where the stars shine nightly in 
the sky, and all His laws operate without change. 

God is God and there is none else. 


“Before the world in order stood 
Or earth received her frame, 

From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same.’ 


We Universalists have been emphasizing the 
goodness of God. We can afford to let the pendulum 
swing back, as we gather for a Convention in old 
Puritan New England, and think a little more about 
the Divine Omnipotence. 

If God be for us who can be against us? 

We shall need to be concerned about our busi- 
ness matters at the Convention, because that is one 
thing that brings us together, but we can if we will 
keep our concern free both from corroding anxiety 
and from equally corroding indifference. Our main 
business is with religion. We shall go to Hartford to 
confer about “the new religious awakening,” about 
“making the Kingdom come on earth,”’ about the way 


of the Master, and to meditate upon our fundamental 
truth that “love never fails.” 

Getting ready, let us remember that we have 
much to do. There is a deal of responsibility on us. 
But there is no responsibility greater than getting our 
own hearts “right with God” and getting our own 
minds fully convinced that, after all, this is God’s 
world and that He has put only part of the respon- 
sibility on us. 


“Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own.” 

#a0# 


THE BRAVE MUNCIE EDITOR 


Y a vote of ninety-eight to one the House of 
Representatives of Indiana voted to impeach 
Judge Clarence W. Dearth of the Delaware 

County Court. Judge Dearth is to be tried by the 
Senate on charges of “flagrant injustice,” ‘‘perverting 
the law in the selection of biased juries,” “personal 
spite” against a man brought before him. 

The Boston Globe says that “this impeachment is 
the climax of one of the most unusual battles for free 
speech our nation has witnessed in a generation.” 
It marks the turn of the tide for the elderly editor and 
owner of a weekly paper in Indiana, Geo. R. Dale of 
Muncie, who, unaided and undeterred by a singu- 
larly malignant persecution, has carried on for five 
years an unequal struggle for the constitutional 
liberties of American citizenship.” 

Dale was an enemy of the K. K. K., whose chief 
in Indiana eventually went to prison. Attacking 
the underworld of Muncie; he was assaulted by 
masked men and» shots were fired into his house. 
Liquor was “‘planted”’ in his home and he was arrested 
and taken before Judge Dearth. Found guilty and 
released under bond, he exposed in his paper the 
methods of the court. Then followed arrest after 
arrest for contempt, sentence, release, re-sentence, 
serving time, re-arrest, until his money was gone 
and his home sacrificed. But by this time the case 
had attracted attention, and the New York World 
and Baltimore Sun raised a fund for his defense. Judge 
Dearth has just had him arrested again, and by the 
Judge’s orders his paper is confiscated on the streets. 
It does not sound like Indiana. It sounds like 
Occupied Belgium in war time, and the Germans 
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seizing that famous little publication Libre Belgique. 
Every American citizen, every lover of liberty, every 
editor who senses the fundamental importance of 
free speech, will be glad to find that this brave man 
has not been left to make his fight alone, and that 
the great state of Indiana at last is waking up. 

eT 


OUR FRIEND DIAZ 


LL advocates of good or bad causes have more to 
fear from one type of supporters than from 
opponents. 

The Administration in Washington, which, it is 
rumored, wishes it were well out of the Nicaragua 
muddle, does not relish the communication from the 
Chief Executive of our little sister republic to the 
effect that he would do anything that the United 
States wanted. 

Likewise, when this same President of a free 
sovereign nation handed the American Minister at 
Nicaragua a note proposing a general treaty with the 
United States by which the latter would guarantee 
the independence of Nicaragua—?. e., establish a 
’ protectorate over it—the representative of our State 
Department told inquiring Senators that the Ad- 
ministration regarded the plan with “disfavor.” 

Meanwhile the liberals of Nicaragua are gaining 
in popular favor in the country, the Diaz Government 
is losing ground, and increasing numbers of United 
States marines and aeroplanes and high explosives 
are being landed to ‘‘maintain order.”’ 

If Diaz goes on attempting to. help his benefac- 
tors, the marines may have to arrest him and put him 
in solitary confinement until they are able to summon 
additional reinforcements. Would it not be simpler 
to suggest a fair election in Nicaragua and abide by 


the result? 
* * 


MR. HICKS LEAVES US 


E regret to announce the resignation of Gran- 

ville Hicks as Literary Editor of the Christian 

Leader, to take effect immediately. Two or 

three reviews are in hand and will appear, but Mr. 

Hicks will not do further reviewing for the Christian 
Leader. 

We wish to make it clear that Mr. Hicks takes 
this step voluntarily. His resignation was presented 
at the time that we discussed editorially his American 
Mercury article, but was withdrawn at our request. 
It was presented again when he saw an advance copy 
of our apology to Dr. Henry van Dyke—Mr. Hicks 
objecting to what he characterized as our interfer- 
ence in the matter. 

The Christian Leader is grateful to Mr. Hicks for 
the brilliant work he has done in its columns. He 
has brought to the paper a radical note which has 
tempered admirably the more conservative views of 
the Editor. There are few of our subscribers who 
have not been stirred up at one time or another by 
something in one of his reviews. And yet those of us 
who have disagreed sharply at times with him have 
realized that he represented a standpoint which ought 
to be expressed, and which he expressed with signal 
ability. 

To a fine mind and broad training he adds high 
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ideals, genuine courage, and literary gifts which will 
make him heard from later on. 

The announcement of almost providential lead- 
ing in the choice of a man as his successor will be 


made in our next issue. 
* * 


SYMPATHY FOR JAPAN 


N one of the poorer parts of Japan an earthquake 
second only to the terrible disaster of 1923, has 
leveled several towns. Late reports indicate the 

death of 2,458 persons, the injury of 4,107, the de- 
struction of 6,000 houses and damage to 2,000 others. 
The Japanese Government, especially the municipal- 
ity of Tokyo, has started relief work on a large scale. 
The government declined assistance from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross with an expression of hearty thanks. 

The Boston Globe calls the attention of its readers. 
to the fact that we do not realize what such a catas- 
trophe means. ‘The war has left its trail in hardened 
nerves and callousness.” “Whole villages have been 
wiped out in mid-winter—mothers and children of all 
ages have been driven into the snow.” 

“It is bootless to discuss this earthquake,” it 
goes on to say, “as some correspondents are doing, in 
terms of the relative economic unimportance of the 
region affected. Human beings are human beings. 
Suffering is suffering. Ruin of a life’s labor is as bitter 
a blow to a peasant farmer as it is to a big business 
magnate. Let. us not run into any such blind alley. 
Let us rather feel sorrow and voice heartening sym- 
pathy to fellow men and women in their hours of 


darkness.” 
* * 


ARE PEOPLE THROUGH WITH US? 


N his address before the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting, the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes exhibited all the qualities which have 

made him respected, loved, feared and hated. It was 
“a capacity house,” as is usual when Holmes speaks. 
It was a brilliant oratorical triumph, which also is 
usual when he speaks. 

In matter the speech was radical. In manner it 
was uncompromising—even dogmatic. In matter 
and in manner both, however, there appeared the 
downright, honest, courageous, able man who wields 
a big stick with a smile. He paid the meeting the 
great compliment of assuming that it did not want 
him to soften any unpalatable message he had for it. 

His interesting address has been admirably sum- 
marized by D. H., and appears in this issue. 

In the informal discussion which took place 
after the meeting adjourned we noticed a note of dis- 
couragement among some of our men as to the future. 
Hard-working faithful ministers were overheard say- 
ing: “If this is all there is to it what is the use of my 
going on?” We presume that they referred to Dr. 
Holmes’s contention that the church as an institution 
is doomed. 

May we suggest to these ministers that this is 
not the first time Dr. Holmes has said the same thing, 
nor the first time it has been said. In the current 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly, an Episcopal rector has 
a brilliant article on ‘“The Break Up of Protestantism,” 
to which we will refer next week. Dr. Holmes ex- 
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presses an opinion. Dr. Parrish in the Atlantic Month- 
ly expresses an opinion. It is not all coming to pass 
to-morrow morning, or one hundred years from now, 
simply because of these opinions. 

Unquestionably we are living in a period of rapid 
change. The only man who has a right to be pes- 
simistic is the man who is sure that there ought not 
to be change. New ideas, new statements of old ideas, 
new instruments fashioned for the expression of 
ideas, new ways of acting, new incentives for acting 
together, a new appreciation of the individual’s con- 
tribution to common action, make this age the most 
interesting and stimulating the world has seen. 

We need to keep our heads steady, our feet on 
the ground, our eyes on the stars. All three are pos- 
sible. 

Wherein is Dr. Holmes right? In his love of 
human beings, in his intense desire to bring them 
together, in his belief that they must learn to act as 
good members of society, in his assertion that the 
mass of people are tired of denominationalism, and 
that the merely denominational church must give 
way to something larger and better, in his recognition 
that religion has been divisive and ought instead to 
have been uniting men, in his eloquent plea that the 
church should work for society, and not merely to 
keep itself alive. 

Holmes did not discover these truths, but he has 


tried his best to live them, and in the city which _ 


above all others is a challenge to us he has brought 
Jews of many shades of opinion, atheists, agnostics 
and Christians to work and worship together. Let 
us be fair to Holmes of the sunny smile, the exquisite 
appreciation of music and art, the passion for justice 
and love of man, even if his name is on every list of 
dangerous agitators and “‘reds’’ which the well-meaning 
old fuddy-duddies of the defense societies have com- 
piled. 

It shows slight faith in our cause, however, to 
think it is all over with the church but the shouting 
because he says so. 

The church is tenacious of life. In the nineteen 
hundred years of its history it has shown much more 
disposition to change its form than to lie down and die. 
We are no prophet, but our guess is as good as the 
next man’s. The church will adapt itself to the new 
ideas, the new spirit, the new demands of the age. 
In some areas it will do it reluctantly. In other areas 
it will do it with glad confidence that God has yet 
more truth to break forth out of His holy word, both 
in matters of organization and doctrine. 

The great days of the church are in the future— 
not in the past. The great days for Universalism are 
in the days coming to meet us just beyond the sunrise. 

To us it is not a spectacle to make angels weep 
and devils laugh to see people going off to their dif- 
ferent denominations on Sunday. Nor can we quite 
admit all that Dr. Holmes claims for the unity they 
find in clubs and market-places on week days. 
Churches are not the only places where people divide 
up. He makes a point by exaggerating it, which 
always is a source of weakness, not of strength. 

It is a spectacle to make angels weep and devils 
laugh when people are intolerant, bigoted, conceited, 
selfish, exclusive, in church, club, factory, labor union, 


or party. No man can say everything in one address, 
and so perhaps we ought not to criticize Dr. Holmes 
for failing to say that there is great hope for the 
church in the new movements for Christian unity, in 
the new church groupings which are taking place, in 
the new social consciousness of the church. 

Dr. Holmes was bound to be misunderstood when 
he told the ministers flatly that the church must get 
rid of any reference to God and to Jesus. Unscrupu- 
lous enemies do not want any better weapon than 
such statements make. But we are not after a weapon. 
We had a chance to hear what followed. It was a 
plain assertion that the church itself as an organiza- 
tion must impose no conditions about God or Jesus 
upon people who want to come in. They can be 
atheists, Trinitarians, Unitarians, Jews, or what not, 
in the church. Theology is for the individual. The 
test Dr. Holmes applied seemed to be whether men 
have a willingness to come together in a search for 
truth and with a desire to serve. 

Opposing Dr. Holmes repeatedly as we have in the 
past and shall probably in the future, we wish to ex- 
press our thanks to him for coming to talk to Uni- 
versalists, and to wish him God-speed. 

For our part we cling to the name Christian, the 
philosophy of Christian individualism, and the thought 
that God is our Father and the Father of all mankind. 
We doubt if our Master would have been much con- 
cerned, however, if he had been at the meeting and 
heard Dr. Holmes get rid of the Christian name. He 
would have realized that here was a man in contact 
with thousands to whom the name Christ is associated 
with pogroms, cruelty, bloodshed. 

If the name Christ is dear to us, as it is, it seems 
to us that such addresses as Dr. Holmes made ought 
to stir us to make the name known for something far 
different, and if the church still seems worth while, 
as it does, to correct its inconsistencies and abuses and 
to fill it with the spirit of him who is its great Head. 


* * 


OUR APOLOGY TO DR. VAN DYKE 


N this issue there appears a letter from Mr. Gran- 
ville Hicks withdrawing a statement concerning 

Dr. Henry van Dyke which appeared in the reply 
Mr. Hicks made to our editorial about his article in the 
American Mercury. 

A journal repeating a charge makes itself equally 
liable with the maker of the charge. Though the 
words to which Dr. van Dyke objects appeared in 
this paper as a by-product of our criticism of the 
position which Mr. Hicks took, we wish to apologize 
for publishing them. At the same time we wish to 
make it clear that there has not been at any time a 
question about a suit against the Leader. 

Dr. van Dyke is an old and valued friend. We 
long have known him through his delightful books and 
we had a chance to co-operate with him in Belgian 
relief work in Europe during the war, when he was 
Ambassador of the United States to the Netherlands. 

What he says he said or did not say is enough for 
us. 

Mr. Hicks has done the right thing in withdrawing 
a statement he could not substantiate. That he made 
it in good faith we never for a moment have doubted. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XI. 


A Week End at Terryville 


Johannes 


]OST of those who cruise with us from week 
}} to week, and they seem to be a goodly 
company, may never have heard of Terry- 
esc” ville. That does not much matter, be- 
cause many of our readers have confessed to me that 
they had never heard of Cobleskill, or Beard’s Hol- 
low, or Heathen Creek, until they embarked on some 
of these cruises. There are plenty of people, however, 
who have heard of Terryville. In Connecticut it has 
no slight repute. So let us extend the circle of its 
friends. 

Terryville is one of the New England towns from 
which one can get to Boston and to New York about 
equally well—136.7 miles from New York, 187 miles 
from Boston. It can be located a little more closely 
by describing it as nine miles northeast of Waterbury 
and four miles southwest of Bristol. Going from 
Boston one takes the line to Franklin, Blackstone, 
Putnam, Pomfret, Willimantic, Hartford and other 
fascinating places. Going from New York one fol- 
lows the usual through Boston line to Bridgeport and 
Devon, and then swings up the lovely valley of the 
Naugatuck. 

These independent magnates who own mills in 
the Terryville area have a dozen other strings to 
their bows, for they can take a train to Thomaston, 
where the Seth Thomas clocks originated, or come 
over the Boston and Albany and New Haven roads 
to Hartford, which is only about twenty miles away, 
and there have their motors pick them up. 

The one station which it is not exactly good form 
to use in going to Terryville is Terryville station. It 
is like going on the train to North Attleboro. It 
puzzles one’s host to know just which turn to take 
with his motor car to reach the little place so tucked 
away and almost entirely used for freight. 

Terryville is a hamlet of six hundred people 

situated in a township named Plymouth, which has 
5,000 inhabitants, in a beautiful hilly country near the 
upper reaches of the Naugatuck River and in far- 
famed Litchfield County. It is Republican, Congrega- 
tional and emphatically pro-Yale. I do not mean 
that there are not a few lonely Democrats and Dis- 
senters and Catholics, but I am speaking now of the 
general impression the community makes. 
- One of our dearest friends in Washington was a 
Maine man with a notable record in the Civil War, 
and with personal qualities which made him genuinely 
loved by thousands. At last they carried ‘‘General 
Joe’ to Arlington, and his daughter, one of the 
Madame’s closest friends, went to live at Terryville, 
with a cousin who also was entirely alone. 

This man, just past middle life, is an officer of 
an iron foundry, in which his father was interested 
before him. His vocation is iron—his avocation is 
books. His house is one of the large houses our 
fathers felt that they had to have—in the center of 
things, but with space around it, commanding a view 
over the rolling common to the main motor roads in 
the distance. 


In this large house, with its old furniture, its sun 
parlor, its blooming plants and ferns, its library full 
of the most exquisite editions, its victrola with a new 
type of record which seems to have revolutionized 
that wonderful machine, one could amuse oneself 
indefinitely. 

An old sampler on the wall caught my eye, and I 
took it down and read these pathetic words, worked 
by the little fingers of one of the great-grandmothers 
of these cousins, long since dead: 


Jesus permit thy gracious name to stand 
As the first efforts of an infant hand 
And while her fingers o’er this canvas move 
Engage her tender heart to seek thy love 
When youth’s soft season shall be o’er 
And scenes of childhood charm no more 
My riper years with you shall see 

This proof of infant industry 

And memory o’er this scene shall wake 
And retrospective pleasure take 

How shall I wish but wish in vain 

To enjoy youth’s careless hours again. 


Nancy W. Stevens, aged 11 years. 


There is much country life that is lonely. The 
insane asylums supply us with plenty of statistics as 
to what isolation does for the farmers’ wives. The 
pathetic and inspiring letters now running in the At- 
lantic, called “Stump Farm,” give us a picture of that 
isolation at its worst. But there is nothing isolated 
about life in Terryville. Those who have no motors 
can take a trolley and reach Bristol, a considerable 
city, in a few minutes. 

Our friend can not be described as a society man, 
because his home, his fireside, books, music, congenial 
friends dropping in, and his fine old Congregational 
church are his main delight. But he never misses one 
of the big Yale games at New Haven, driving down 
in his car and generally taking a carful with him. 
And if Yale wins, the dinner at the Country Club 
coming home is a merry one. If there is some great 
concert at Hartford he is apt to be there. A Re- 
publican, a manufacturer, a Connecticut man, a 
member of some agreeable clubs, our friend might 
easily be put down by the unthinking as a Tory, a 
reactionary, a man with no interest in solving the 
industrial problem, no sense of industrial justice, but 
that would be as wide of the mark as the most of our 
snap judgments about our fellow men. For G. C. C. 
is democratic, friendly, a seeker for light on the baf- 
fling economic questions of our age, and most anxious 
to get things right. 

Two or three years ago, when the Madame and I 
were at Meriden for Sunday, these cousins drove some 
twenty miles to attend service and take us home. And 
we had a second week end with them not long ago. 
Having business in Pittsburgh, I went by Hartford 
and then left the Madame on the Terryville train. Sat- 
urday afternoon found me back in the Grand Central 
Depot, New York, catching the 1.15 train which 
landed me in Terryville at 4.06. 
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On Sunday we had our choice of staying home 
and attending church, motoring all day through parts 
of the state we had never visited, or motoring to church 
at Washington, thirty-two or thirty-three miles away. 
We chose the latter, and were deeply grateful we had 
made the choice. 

Washington lies in Litchfield County not far 
from the village of Litchfield, and is a favorite region 
with New York City people. There are beautiful 
estates and country homes scattered all over the 
countryside. 

Last spring the newspapers were full of accounts 
of a curious decision which was made by the Rev. 
Tertius van Dyke, son of the Rev. Henry van Dyke, 
D. D., the noted author. This young man, who had 
had a successful pastorate at the Park Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, resigned this 
church to accept the pastorate of the Congregational 
church at Washington, Connecticut. The news- 
papers played it up and exaggerated many of the de- 
tails, but in reality it was an unusual thing for a 
promising young man to do. From the greatest city 
on the continent he went to a small rural community, 
from a city church to a country church, from a life of 
incessant activity to one of greater calm and repose. 
He gave out an interview in which he took the posi- 
tion that the average man in New York did not have 
a fair chance to live, and that he wanted to have some- 
thing of a normal life before he died. Another feature 
connected with the change was his passing from the 
Presbyterian to the Congregational fellowship. His 
father, commenting upon his choice, said that it 
would not have been possible for a liberal Presbyterian 
to leave the Presbyterian Church while the lines 
were sharply drawn between the fundamentalists and 
the modernists. It would have been the duty of 
the boy to stick by his guns and fight the battle 
of Modernism in the Presbyterian Church, but after 
the Presbyterian General Convention at Baltimore, 
when the battle for liberty was so decisively won, as 
Dr. van Dyke believes, it was entirely proper for a 
man holding Tertius van Dyke’s views to accept a 
call of this kind. At any rate, that is what happened. 

We had known the van Dykes, father and son, a 
little. In January, 1915, we had crossed the ocean on 
the same ship with Tertius van Dyke. He was going 
over to help his father in the legation at The Hague 
with the tremendous burden of war work which sud- 
denly had been dumped down upon him. Occasion- 
ally that winter we saw him at his work and grew to 
admire and like him. He seemed to be an unusually 
modest, refined, courageous young fellow. Friends 
since have told us that he has a great love of people 
and makes the best type of pastor. 

We never had heard him preach, and so looked 
forward to this visit to his new country parish with 
interest. Washington, Connecticut, lies a little to 
the northwest of Terryville. The roads were perfect 
and the trip was most delightful. Up the Naugatuck 
Valley, through Thomaston and Plymouth Center, 
we made our way to Torrington. 

Torrington is a city of 12,000 or 15,000 people, 
on a branch of the New Haven Railroad. Like so 
many other cities in Connecticut, it had its begin- 


ning when enterprising people discovered its water © 


power, bought land and built a woolen mill. The 
people who started Torrington were named Wolcott, 
and the first mill was built in 1818. We passed the 
Phelps Tavern and noted the date, 1782. From Tor- 
rington we swung back toward the southwest, going 
through Litchfield, Bantam and along beautiful Ban- 
tam Lake. There is nothing much finer anywhere 
than Litchfield. We were getting pretty well over 
toward the Housatonic River and the New York State 
line. Danbury, Connecticut, was straight ahead. 

As we approached Washington, G. C. C. told us 
about the “Gunnery,” a famous private school 
started by Dr. Gunn, one of the most popular educa- 
tors our country has produced. 

The present headmaster, Hamilton Gibson, is a 
son-in-law of Dr. Henry van Dyke. This possibly 
may explain how the Rev. Tertius van Dyke first 
came to visit Washington, and how the Washington 
Congregational people first got acquainted with him. 

The Congregational church in Washington stands 
in the center of the village, surrounded by a beautiful 
green. It is a fine specimen of colonial architecture, 
an old wooden meeting-house with a noble spire. On 
the front of the church is the following inscription: 
“This church was organized in 1741. The first meet- 
ing-house, a low shed, was built in 1742. A second 
church was raised in 1754 and destroyed by fire in 
1800. The first service in this, the third church, was 


- held on Thanksgiving Day, 1801. The original spire 


and belfry, torn down in 1845, and only partly re- 
stored, was completed in 1910 and the clock and 
chimes added.” 

Our host, G. C. C., is not a politician at all in 
the sense of seeking office, but a most active politician 
when it comes to hustling for his friends. We received 
a cordial welcome from some of his political associates 
as soon as we drove up, and there were plenty of people 
who were interested to see that we had good seats. 
The church was comfortably filled before the service 
was begun, and we were struck by the attendance of a 
large number of boys who had come from the “‘Gun- 
nery,’”’ and by the presence of many children who had 
come in from the Sunday school. The children stayed 
through the opening service and then Mr. van Dyke 
stepped to the side of the platform and, without any 
condescension or preaching down to them or announc- 
ing that ‘now children” he was going to tell them a 
story, began a dramatic account of the life of a minis- 
ter in India. of his self-control under dangerous and 
trying conditions, and of the conquest he had made 
of his enemies by the spirit of forbearance and love. 
The little ones paid the closest attention, and, when 
the hymn was being sung, trooped quietly out. 

The sermon for the grown-ups was a powerful 
indictment of war as a method of settling interna- 
tional disputes, and an exposition of the methods by 
which war could be abolished. The subject was old, 
and one who gets as much data on it as the editor of a 
weekly paper might have had the reasonable expecta- 
tion that he would be somewhat bored. But it was 
fresh, interesting, vital and gripping. 

It was good to see our friend again after the 
service, and to see how already he had made a place 
for himself in the affections of his people. 

If any one is inclined to pity Tertius van Dyke or 
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Mrs. Tertius because they have left the metropolis 
and buried themselves in the country, we suggest that 
they withhold their pity until they can see their 
church, their manse, their friendly parishioners and the 
lovely Litchfield country where they have gone to live. 

Tertius van Dyke is a poet, and has published a 
charming little book, “Songs of Seeking and Finding.” 

With his father he published in 1924 “The Guide- 
post,’’ a series of syndicated newspaper articles, and 
in 1926, “Light My Candle,” a book of reflections— 
“rays from the lanterns of two travelers through the 
woods seeking the same goal.” One of these rays 
may throw light on the question why Tertius van Dyke 
gave up a large salary for a small one—a famous city 
chureh for a country church: 


A Competence 

Give me neither poverty nor riches—Prov. 30 : 8. 

All level-headed people agree that enough is as good 
as a feast—probably even better, when digestion is con- 
sidered. But the point where opinions begin to differ is 
the definition of ‘‘enough.”’ 


One person feels poor with an income which other 
persons would regard as rich. One man‘is happy in a 
home which other men would despise as a hovel. 

“To retire on a competence”’ used to be the ambition 
of worthy men of business. But what is a competence? 
And why should an able-minded man retire, when work 
is the best thing for him? 

Evidently there are practical questions here which 
can not be settled by bromidic platitudes. A man must 
work them out for himself, with certain general prin- 
ciples to guide him. : ; 

1. Remember the word of Christ: What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? 

2. Take counsel from St. Paul: Having food and 
raiment, let-us therewith be content. 

8. Listen to the doctors: Plain food is better than 
rich food, and simple pleasures are more healthful than 
luxuries. 

4, Earn as much as you can honestly, making the 
aim of your labor not wealth but usefulness. 

5. When you come to the end of your working 
power, rest and be thankful, and help others who have 
been less fortunate. 


The Odd Sparrow 


A. D. Belden 


= BRAHAM LINCOLN said once, “God must 
| love the common people because He has 
: fs; made so many of them.” There is no truth 
r4O':} that even the Christian public is so slow 
to believe. Yet our Lord repeatedly goes out of His 
way to emphasize the infinite value in the sight of 
God of the lowliest soul. Perhaps he never gave 
stronger expression to it than in his pungent little 
reference to the sparrows. “Are not five sparrows 
sold for one farthing and not one of them falleth to 
the ground without your Father?” The commercial 
value of the sparrows to which Christ referred was 
less than half a farthing. They were sold in fours 
and an odd one thrown in. Yet even the odd sparrow 
in the view of Christ carried with it in its fate the 
very knowledge of God. There was a new valuation 
~ indeed for his generation. If anybody paid attention 
to the sparrows it was probably the sparrow-catcher, 
cajoling and flattering them to their destruction; but 
as for any one else, it took the Man in whom dwelt 
the fulness of the God-head bodily to see in sparrows 
something of value and interest to a Heavenly Father. 
And in the flock of humanity there are many sparrows 
—hidden lives, lives lived in perpetual obscurity, 
lives spent amongst the dust, dull and uneventful— 
lives referred to usually not in terms that respect their 
individuality, but which lump them together as ‘‘the 
masses,”’ “the common people.” 

Sometimes the mere number of human beings, 
especially of the vast hosts—for instance in Africa— 
that are degraded in abysmal ignorance and poverty 
of life, gets upon the nerves of the most optimistic 
of us. One is tempted to ask, “What use can even 
God have for these multitudes of human sparrows?” 
There is a philosophy abroad in the world which 
says frankly that there is no use for such masses but 
to be made the tools of superior human intelligence, 
and that it is only the “sparrow-catchers” who are 


really of value in the world. The masses of people 
are to be simply the pedestal upon which a group are 
to base their own prosperity and culture. Even where 
there is not this clearly defined philosophy, there is, 
native to the worldly spirit, a definite refusal to see 
value in the obscure and humble life. The world 
puts a premium upon fame, it worships success and 
even notoriety. It has eyes only for the prominent, 
its encouragements are for the pushful. 

The writer remembers in the simplicity of his 
youth being greatly shocked by what he regarded then 
as a cruelly cynical speech of a teacher for whose 
knowledge and insight he had a profound respect. 
He said, ‘“The world takes men at their own valua- 
tion.’”” He meant that the world does not judge usually 
by merit. It gives its prizes for the most part to those 
who have the temerity to ask for them. He was 
largely right. Now over against this attitude we have 
to place the faith of Christ—a faith for which he 
died—that God is no respecter of persons; that be- 
neath all that distinguishes us from one another, 
birth, nationality, race, opportunities of education, 
opportunities of inheritance, opportunities of environ- 
ment, God sees in each a living soul with all the im- 
mense potentialities of an ever-lasting and divinely- 
succored life. For Him there are neither sparrows nor 
peacocks, but only birds—just birds to be nested 
in His love. Our humanity as seen by the All-Father 
contains no high persons or low, but simply children 
to be drawn to His arms and be blest. 

It is worth while considering in this connection 
the pain of obscurity. 

Every soul has its natural interest in itself. God 
meant it to be so. We never realize and enjoy the 
sense of our own existence so much as when that little 
but so significant word “I” falls from our lips. Think 


_of the many times in the day you utter that magic 


word, and you will gather something of the impor- 
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tance, to yourself at any rate, of your own existence. 
Whether you are a crossing sweeper, or a chief con- 
stable, or the king upon his throne, you have this 
essential egoism, this emphasis upon your own being 
which life has thrust upon you. Even the sparrow 
possesses it. Nobody in the world may notice the 
sparrow, but he never for a moment loses sight of 
himself. Moreover, no soul is ever so vitally wounded 
as when this essential self-respect is injured. It is 
true of course that a host of obscure people suffer, 
for long stretches of time, no pain at all, through their 
comparative obscurity. They have no ambition, no 
aspiration. Sometimes they think so well of them- 
selves that it does not matter to them what anybody 
else thinks. Sometimes they manage to surround 
themselves with a little coterie of worshipers who 
feed their vanity. There are few men so obscure that 
they have not their minor satellites revolving about 
the major planet. But sooner or later for every life 
the question arises and becomes tragically urgent: 
“Ts this value that I put upon myself endorsed by 
God?”’ “Does He love me better than I love myself?” 
“Does even my neighbor think half.as much of me 
as I think of myself?” and when pain and calamity 
and bitter disappointment fall upon one’s life, when 
the world’s coldness and injustice and malice make 
themselves felt, then indeed is one tempted to think 
that nobody cares, not even God, and all one’s life 
is in peril of sinking beneath the waves of despair. 
“What do my efforts mean to the world?” ‘What is 
the use of my life?” “I have but one talent, and 
even that is questioned. Let me bury it in the earth!’ 
The lack of recognition by the world can hurt a soul 
till it sucks the glory of its life away, and makes it 
doubt whether the Great Master has any use for 
us. 

Be of good cheer! There is not one obscure in 
the sight of God; this is the very strength of the 
Gospel Christ Jesus came to preach. There is no 
soul hidden or lost from the sight and the love of 
God. The whole Gospel story is one long illustration 
of Christ’s defense of the seemingly obscure against 
the scorn and neglect of the humanly prominent. Do 
you remember how he described the Pharisees, and 
there is a world of scorn in his words: “They that 
love the chief places at the feast.’”’ He had no soft 
words for the religiously prominent who loved their 
prominence—“‘hypocrites’”” who stood at the street 
corners to pray “that they might be seen of men.” 
‘Verily they have their reward.” Their fame, he 
says in effect, is very narrow and bare; it circulates 
amongst men—in Heaven it is infamy. For life in 
his judgment is always a public thing. It is lived 
in the sight of God and His angels. Your true reputa- 
tion is not the one that men judge, but the one that 
God registers. 

Jesus seemed indeed to take it for granted that a 
just estimate of human society—an estimate formed 
from the point of view of true worth—would simply 
turn it upside down. He warned us, ‘The last shall 
be first and the first last.” Instead of agreeing to 
the very general assumption that the most important 
person in society is the person at the top, Jesus as- 
serted roundly that “he that is servant of all is great- 
est among you.” And how true the teaching of Jesus 
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is history is ever showing. For again and again the 
true worth of a soul has been developed in human 
obscurity and lost in human fame. There are few 
influences so corroding in their effects upon human 
character as popularity and widespread recognition. 
The head swells at a quicker rate than the heart. 
No wonder Jesus said, ““Beware when all men speak 
well of you.” 

This does not mean, of course, that men who are 
famous must be bad. The pain of obscurity very 
easily expresses itself as jealousy at the promotion of 
others. It does mean, however, that men who are 
obscure have a better chance of keeping good. 

Another great and undoubted fact, easily illus- 
trated from history, is that God has a wonderful use 
for the life that the world calls obscure. Study the 
history of any truly great man, and you will soon learn 
how much he owes, sometimes almost everything, 
to the obscure lives that form the background of his 
story. 

You say you are obscure? Do you not know that 
your life streams forth moment by moment through 
the lives that are nearest to you upon the lives that 
are nearest to them, reaching out in ever widening 
circles to the lives that are farthest from you? Do 
your duty just where you are, with all your heart and 
soul, mind and strength, and leave your fame ‘for 
God to publish. Rejoice in His knowledge of you. 

Few more touching stories came to us out of the 


’ Great War than the story of young Jack Cornwall, 


who stood to his post upon the flagship of the fleet 
when every officer and every man about him had 


-been killed, himself being wounded. So far as he 


knew, none saw his action or marked his courage; he 
died not knowing his fame—a small obscure unit of a 
vast machine. Yet his courage had been observed 
and reported by his captain, and his simple faithful- 
ness to duty sent a thrill of new courage through the 
whole fleet. His loyal spirit was a crucial factor in the 
achievement of victory. 

Alfred Noyes in his glorious poem, ““The Torch- 
Bearers,’’ tells the stories of the outstanding brilliant 
astronomers of history. Yet perhaps the greatest 
passage in his poem is the song of the obscurest char- 
acter—the song of Jeppe the Dwarf. The Scottish 
King had come to Tycho Brahe to learn about the 
new astronomy, and was greatly concerned that the 
universe seemed to have lost its center. But Jeppe 
the dwarf assured him that the universe still had its 
center: 


“Where?” said the King. 
“Oh, where, I have not found it!” 
“Here,” said the dwarf, and music echoed “Here.” 
“This infinite circle, although no line should bound it; 
Therefore that deep strange center is everywhere. 
Let the earth soar through Heaven, that center abideth, 
Or plunge to the pit, His covenant still holds true. 
In the heart of a dying bird, the Master abideth, 
In the soul of a king,”’ said the dwarf, “and in my soul, too.” 


“And in my soul too.” Thus can the obscurest 
soul speak. If God be for you who can be against 
you? In the day that God makes up His jewels who 
shall dare to choose between them? “There is noth- 
ing hid that shall not be made manifest.” He is the 
God of the obscure. 
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The New Church in Washington III 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


=e! N a recent trip to Boston for conference with 
# ¥%) the architect and Dr. Lowe in regard to 
various details of the plans of the Wash- 

$34' ington church, I chanced to meet the prin- 
cipal of the Classical High School of Lynn, an old 
friend and civic co-worker. In the course of our 
conversation it appeared that he was well acquainted 
with Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools 
in Washington, and one of the trustees of the Wash- 
ington parish. After expressing his high regard for 
Dr. Ballou and his educational leadership, he re- 
marked: “Ballou has an exceedingly important task, 
for we naturally look to Washington schools to set 
the standard for the public school system of America.” 

My two months’ residence in Washington, brief 
time though it is, has served to make me realize in 
increasing degree the significance of that remark and 
of the expectation it voiced. It was only another in- 
stance of the sense of proprietorship that Americans 
are coming instinctively to feel toward Washington 
as the symbol of the nation and all of its essential 
aspects and interests. My friend, the school prin- 
cipal, would have a natural pride in a public school 
system that was educationally efficient in any city. 
He is loyal to his calling and jealous for its reputa- 
tion. But his concern for the public schools of Wash- 
ington was different. Those schools are his schools 
in a sense that is true of no other except those in his 


home town, for they are felt to be representative. — 


They may represent him in his highest desires or they 
may misrepresent him, but represent him in a peculiar 
fashion they will in the nature of things. And nat- 
urally, therefore, he wants them to represent him 
truly. In the quality of Dr. Ballou’s leadership and 
in the success of the schools under his administration 
his own reputation and standing are involved. 

Much of that unique significance of Washington 
I realized before I came. In my letter accepting the 
call to assume the leadership of the National Me- 
morial Church I stated that its special appeal con- 
sisted in its “satisfying the natural sense of proprietor- 
ship that Universalists are bound to feel toward their 
church in Washington. . . . It is only one phase of 
the peculiar attitude that Americans have toward 
the Capital City.”” Or, to quote again the striking 
phrase I quoted at the installation service, ‘Every 
American has two home towns and one of these is 
Washington.”’ But what I felt strongly before I came, 
I have had confirmed and intensified by experience 
even in the short time sirice coming. 

One of the most beautiful and imposing build- 
ings erected in recent years in Washington is one 
that stands at the corner of Connecticut Avenue and 
H Street, facing historic Lafayette Square. One might 
naturally suppose it to be the headquarters of one 
of the great government departments, until he read 
over its entrance the inscription, ““The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States.” Twenty-five years 
ago that organization would have been more likely to 
be located in a great skyscraper in New York, the 
commercial center of the United States. To-day it 


is in Washington. Commerce and business and in- 
dustry are concerned with more than commodities. 
They have an ideal aspect, as Bishop Lawrence, him- 
self the son of one of the high-minded merchants of 
America, has said in interpreting the deeper signifi- 
cance of the Graduate School of Business in Harvard 
University, and Washington is the place where this 
national symbol of the idealism of business fitly stands. 

In the second of these articles on the Washington 
church I spoke of the action of the Commission of 
Fine Arts in formally approving the plans. At that 
same meeting plans for an extension to the beautiful 
Red Cross building and for the completion of the 
building of the Department of Agriculture, as well as 
a large number of other public and semi-public proj- 
ects, were also approved. Nearly a column of news- 
paper space was filled with the report of that single 
meeting of the Commission, in which the endorse- 
ment of our National Church plans was listed. What 
does that mean? It means, as Mr. Moore, chairman 
of the Commission, put it, that “Congress, reflect- 
ing the sentiment of the people, is acquiring a na- 
tional mind toward Washington.” The results are 
appearing rapidly. There was before Congress in the 
session just closed a bill appropriating $25,000,000 for 
the purchase of all the land lying between Pennsylvania 
Avenue and the Mall as the location of projected 
government buildings, such as those for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of Justice. 

According to stipulations, these are to be of a dis- 
tinctly monumental character, worthy of the dignity 
of the great nation they are to represent. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue is to become at last what George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson and Major L’Enfant 
planned it to be a hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, the stately boulevard joining the Capitol and 
the White House, instead of the avenue of unfulfilled 
possibilities it has been for so long. All this, and 
much more, is indicative of the new feeling of pro- 
prietorship which the American people, as repre- 
sented in Congress, have come to share toward 
Washington. It is not a sectional matter. Senators 
and Representatives from the Middle West and the 
Pacific Coast are as eager champions of: the new 
Washington as are those from the East, whose citi- 
zens may more frequently visit the Capital. The 
late Senator McMillan, of Michigan, was the leader 
in the work of translating into legislation the plans 
of the epoch-making Burnham Commission which 
are now so rapidly being realized. It is the ‘‘national 
mind” that is thus claiming Washington as a common 
possession and is determined not so much to make a 
beautiful city as to make our city beautiful. 

The following extract from a recent editorial in 
the Washington Evening Star is a significant expression 
of this new state of mind of the American people 
toward the Capital: 


“For more than fifty years the dream of a compre- 
hensive and co-ordinated program for governmental 
building has been held before us, yet through these 
years we have seen haphazrd and, too often, ill-advised 
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construction undertaken as the need for this or that 
project became too pressing for further postponement. 
From year to year matters dragged on. And then when 
the dream had all but faded from the minds of those 
who cherished it, Congress leaped into action. The 
dream of the years became the reality of to-day. Twen- 
ty years from to-day Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
Capitol to the White House will be the most beautiful 
thoroughfare in the world. 

“Nothing should be left to chance. And if the exist- 
ing zoning laws are inadequate for the purpose, addi- 
tional clauses should be enacted, to the end that private 
owners may not, either at this point or elsewhere in 
the National Capital, thwart the whole-hearted deter- 
mination of both the city and the nation that Wash- 
ington shall henceforth reign as the world’s most beau- 
tiful city.” 


Now all this creates a mood of high expectation. 
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It is only a question of how we shall meet it. All the 
psychological conditions are favorable for creating 
an institution of really national as well as local sig- 
nificance. As the Red Cross has acted in the field of 
community service, as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution have acted in the field of patriotic en- 
deavor, as the Carnegie Institute has acted in the field 
of research, as the National Academy of Science has 
acted in the field of scientific investigation, as the 
Chamber of Commerce has acted in the field of busi- 
ness, so does the Universalist Church of America 
propose to act in the field of religion, as have other 
churches acted who have a less splendid faith to pro- 
claim and administer. All of the suggestions of place 
and time fortify our purpose to give this demonstra- 
tion in the National Capital of pride in our church and 
devotion to its faith. 


A Labor Youth Movement in the Making 


An Interview with Joshua Lieberman 
Granville Hicks 


N|HEN I arrived‘at the headquarters of Pioneer 
s Youth of America and found that Mr. 
Lieberman wasn’t there, I began wander- 
! 3} ing around the room, examining drawings 
and specimens of clay modeling. Miss Lindsay, who 
had bade me sit down and hope for the best, happened 
by and explained that much of the best work was on 
exhibition elsewhere. We fell to talking about edu- 
cational methods, and I could not believe that an hour 
had passed when Lieberman made his appearance. 

He was very apologetic for the delay, but I could 
see that he was also elated. “I was talking,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘with members of a very conservative union 
who have never been much interested in child educa- 
tion. I think I have won them over. Come into my 
office, and I’ll try to make up for lost time.” 

Lieberman is a dark, rather distinguished appear- 
ing young man, with an expressive face that lights up 
constantly with enthusiasm for his work. He began, 
at my request, by telling about his own life. “I have 
been in the labor movement all my adult life,”’ he said. 
“T had very little academic education, for when I was 
eleven I started working in a bakery outside of school 
hours, and when I was fourteen I left school alto- 
gether. Later I became interested in social problems, 
and in the 1915 campaign I worked strenuously for 
woman suffrage. When I was twenty-four I was 
offered the position of boys’ worker in a settlement 
house. I realized that the settlement, though it did 
very good work, helped to pauperize the children and 
take away their self-respect, and I turned to active 
work in the labor movement. For a time I was a 
national organizer for the Amalgamated Textile 
Workers, and later was business agent for a knit-goods 
workers’ local. I felt that there was a fundamental 
need for educational work among trade unionists, 
only a small part of whom were really interested in 
their organizations, and I became volunteer recrea- 
tional director for the United Labor Education Com- 
mittee, organizing mass education activities such as 
unemployed workers’ concerts, meetings, recreation 


centers, and hikes and excursions. Then one of the 
unions in the Amalgamated asked me to become 
manager. With the aid of mass education activities 
the membership of the union increased from three 
hundred to twelve hundred in less than nine months, 


- and the attendance at meetings increased from ten 


per cent to seventy per cent of the membership. Then 
came a lockout during a period of depression, and the 
organization was destroyed. 

“There followed two years of work as secretary 
of the New York local of the Socialist Party—heart- 
breaking work, not because of the difficulties one 
would normally expect to find, but because of internal 
dissensions and a lack of understanding on the part 
of the members. The need for educational work of a 
fundamental nature was so great that I felt the situa- 
tion simply couldn’t be met by work with adults— 
at least not by me. It seemed to me that our people 
had been so warped as children, had been so thor- 
oughly intimidated and forced into conformist molds, 
that they were poorly equipped to lead the way in 
social reconstruction. The feeling had been growing 
in many of us for years that we would have to begin 
with children if we wished to develop a generation 
with a capacity for critical and creative thinking— 
with a self-dependent dynamic spirit and a real sense 
of social service. Among the people who were inter- 
ested were James H. Maurer, Norman Thomas, ana 
A. J. Muste. We held a series of conferences on the 
subject, enlisting the co-operation of such educators as 
Harry Overstreet, William Kilpatrick, A. L. Swift, 
William F. Ogburn, and Harry R. Linville. Many 
leading representatives of the labor movement were 
actively concerned, and in May, 1924, Pioneer Youth 
of America was formed. 

“We began with a summer camp, for which we 
had to borrow money, but the response was surprising, 
and now we have thirty clubs in New York and Phila- 
delphia and two summer camps. The ages of the 
children and young people range from nine to eighteen 
or alittle over. Our clubs and camps are conducted in 
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accordance with the newer educational theories. We 
have no set program, but we attempt to work out with 
the children a program that will develop their interests 
and creative capacities and will expand their horizons. 
The younger children have developed a program that 
is as varied as the interests of children, and includes 
athletics, dramatic work, music, handicraft, and 
nature study. We also encourage trips to industrial 
centers, exchange visits with children of unfamiliar 
races, and attempt to bring the children into contact 
with the finest people and movements that we know of. 
The older groups have added discussion and study to 
their program, and we find that they are interested in 
such problems as militarism, child labor, and bad 
housing conditions. We don’t ever try to force their 
thinking; we aren’t propagandists. We encourage 
them to think things out from the factual approach. 

“Our organization is young, and we lack funds. 
We have opportunities to reach many, many people, 
but we have to grow slowly. We don’t oppose any 
other organization. Though we aim at such ideals as 
peace and social service, our organization is fluid and 
experimental. We have no rituals, no uniforms, no 
prizes, and no requirements that make for conformity. 
Unlike almost all other youth organizations, we have 
both boys and girls, but the fact that boys and girls 
participate jointly in camp and club activities has 
caused no difficulty; on the contrary we find that it 
leads to a much more normal and wholesome relation- 
ship.” 

Lieberman had spoken almost without pause, 
thoroughly engrossed in his description of his work. 
I asked him one or two questions, and then he, in turn, 
asked me a little more about my interviews. I ex- 
plained about them, calling attention to the fact that 
most of the people I had seen were connected with 
college movements. “What is there in the non-college 
world,” I asked, “that might be considered a youth 
movement?” 

“There really isn’t anything,” he replied. “There 
is the Young People’s Socialist League, which, while 
encouraged by adults, is really carried on by young 
people from sixteen to twenty-five, but it has only a 
few hundred members scattered through the country. 
Then there is the Young Workers’ League, the com- 
munist group, which is used by adults for revolution- 
ary purposes, and which hasn’t any future. Of course 
there are various church groups, but they are limited in 
scope and appeal. I like to think that we’re a labor 
youth movement in the making. We have only four 
or five hundred members, but we’ve barely begun, 
and are concentrating on the development of our 
methods and technique, and are not encouraging ex- 
pansion as yet. We have moral support enough to 
get anywhere, but unfortunately we need something 
more.” 

“Could there be some link between Pioneer Youth 
and the liberal college groups?” 

“Just what Norman Thomas says,” he answered 
with enthusiasm. “It is very difficult for college 
graduates to go into the labor movement, but they can 
work with subsidiary movements, especially in educa- 
tion. In our movement they are most welcome, for 
they can contribute much of the leadership that a 
young people’s movement such as ours needs.” 
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“You spoke about anti-militarism. How do the 
young people in the labor movement feel about the 
cause of peace?” 

“As a rule the young people in the labor move- 
ment are just like young people everywhere. We are 
trying to develop an attitude that will militate against 
war. Wetry to build up an appreciation of peace and 
of the accomplishments of creative workers, scientists, 
and the like.” 

“Tn general what is the attitude of the progressive 
young people in the labor movement toward religion?” 

“There is a tremendous indifference,” he answered 
soberly. “Wherever I’ve talked, whether to Jews, 
Catholics, or Protestants, I find this attitude. They 
look on religion as a form of old-fogyism—something 
they’ve dropped. Many of the older and more radical 
workers are embittered toward the church, but the 
young people are simply indifferent. I hope that in 
our work we can develop a real feeling for the ethical 
concepts of religion. Religion as it is preached to-day 
just doesn’t touch the young people. It’s so bound up 
in rituals and outworn dogmas that it doesn’t even 
touch them ethically.” 

He paused to tell me about his own reactions to 
the ritualism of orthodox Judaism, and then added: 
“And there is-a great deal of useless formalism in some 
of the organizations for children. I was invited to 
participate in a tree-planting ceremony conducted by a 
well-known organization for girls. I thought we were 
going to plant some trees. But instead gardeners 
had planted the trees, and each of us walked by and 
How much 
better it would have been if the entire group had been 
given some trees and some spades and allowed to do 
the work. We don’t want ritual; we want the real 
thing.”’ 

“How do you feel about your organization and 
the future?” 

“Pioneer Youth expects to grow,” he answered. 
“We hope to reach tens of thousands of young people 
—I think we will, but I dare say only, ‘We hope.’ It 
seems a miracle that we’ve done as much as we have. 
We are working to establish in the youth of to-day 
clear vision, a self-dependent spirit, a critical and 
scientific attitude toward social facts, and a devotion 
to social betterment. If we succeed, we can look for 
a considerable change within the labor movement 
and through the labor movement in society, for I be- 
heve that the labor movement is one of the funda- 
mental factors in society. As I told you, I’ve been 
working since I was eleven, and I’ve had all kinds of 
jobs and have come into contact with all kinds of 
people. I have been appalled to see so much hope- 
lessness, so much apathy, so much cynicism, so much 
selfishness. And yet I found that, wherever there 
were young people with an element of idealism, that 
idealism was infectious. That is why I believe we 
shall influence more people than we actually reach. 
Already we are affecting other movements by our 
educational ideals, and there is a growing tendency to 
cut out prizes, reduce the amount of ceremony, and 
avoid regimentation. I think we have started at the 
right end by beginning with the young. I am sure 
that we shall grow. And I hope we shall be able to 
help introduce a new spirit into American life.’’ 
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The Congregational-Universalist Statement 


SHE Chairman of the Commission on Comity of 
the Universalist General Convention re- 
cently issued the following additional state- 
a} ment: 

Various inquiries have been made of the Com- 
mission on Comity and Unity of the Universalist 
General Convention concerning the bearing of the 
~ recently published Joint Statement concerning closer 
fellowship between the Congregational and Univer- 
salist bodies on the question of possible mergers of 
local Congregational and Universalist churches. In 
some cases such mergers have actually been proposed. 
In other cases the question has been raised whether 
or not the spirit of the Joint Statement requires that 
they should be proposed wherever local churches of 
the two denominations live in friendliness in the same 
community. The Commission on Comity and Unity, 
therefore, would emphasize the following considera- 
tions: 

1. The Joint Statement of the Universalist and 
Congregational Commissions has not yet been official- 
ly approved and adopted by either of the respective 
national bodies. It is areport, issued with the approval 
of the Trustees of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion and the Executive Committee of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, for information 
and discussion, and must go to the General Conven- 
tion and National Council for final acceptance or re- 
jection. Nothing except a freshened consciousness 
of deep spiritual fellowship, though that is notable, 
has happened yet. If no reasons for local mergers 
existed before, none have been created by the issuing 
of the joint report. To precipitate such mergers 
prematurely would show undignified haste and some- 
what of a lack of self-respect. 

2. Even if the report is adopted by both bodies, 
as many of us hope it will be, or even if a larger degree 
of actual working fusion of the two bodies is effected 
than is likely to occur in any immediate future, that 
result would not of itself require or necessarily justify 
the merging of local churches. Fellowship does not 
mean extinction of the fellowshiping units. Suppose, 
as is often the case, there are six Congregational 
churches in a given community. They do not neces- 
sarily combine into one church if by their separate 
existences they can better serve the community and 
denomination to which they belong. Some of them 
may unite, but it is because local needs may be fur- 
thered thereby, not because a common denomina- 
tional fellowship requires it. The same is true of, 

_say, three Universalist churches in a single city. Why, 
then, should local churches in two denominations 
feel bound to unite simply because the denomina- 
tions to which they belong have come to acknowledge 
a closer fellowship than existed before? 

The point is that individual propositions of local 
mergers are to be considered on their merits. And 
these ‘‘merits” are primarily matters of better service 
to the community rather than lessened expenses to 
the churches. Any merger whose primary motive is 
economic is dead to begin with, for its principle is 
selfishness, and the only vital principle of a Christian 


church is service. The practical difficulties of unit- 
ing local churches, even in the same denomination, 
are great enough under the most favorable circum- 
stances. If they mean less sacrifice rather than more, 
a narrower program rather than a wider, nothing but 
failure will be the ultimate result, however alluring 
may seem to be the financial prospect to thrifty minds. 
A church can not live by canceling its sacrificial 
birthright. 

If, however, the welfare of a given community 
does justify a local merger in some specific instance, 
let the matter be taken up with the officials of the 
respective denominations. A local church is a trustee 
of a canse larger than itself, and should not act in 
a spirit of indifference to those larger responsibili- 
ties. 

3. What the Commission would chiefly stress 
is that the joint report is conceived in the spirit not 
of contraction but of enlargement of endeavor. As 
the closing paragraph puts it: “In such a larger fel- 
lowship Congregationalists and Universalists alike, 
both as churches and. individuals, may find fresh 
incentive to service and sacrifice. The Kingdom of 
God requires the uttermost loyalty and devotion of 
both and the mutual recognition of what each may 
contribute to the common endeavor.” And what is 
thus stated in the report was stressed again and again 
in the fraternal, candid, and heart-searching joint 
conferences preceding the report. No one was in- 
terested in absorbing anybody, or in hauling down 
banners or disrupting long-established ecclesiastical 
families. These are precious assets, not to be de- 
stroyed unadvisedly or lightly, or in the supposed 
interests of any paper scheme of formal union. No 
interest was shown in merely forming a new denomina- 
tion. What was deep in the hearts of the conferrees 
was a new vision of spiritual fellowship and united 
endeavor as a new incentive for both denominations, 
and every church and individual, Universalist and 
Congregationalist, in them to do greater and better 
service for the Kingdom of God. 

Certain local readjustments may incidentally 
result. Some new and larger organization of the 
liberal forces of Christendom probably will some day 
come. No man is wise enough to forecast it, nor do 
we attempt to forestall it. We do nothing to further 
it and much to hinder it by putting our thought on 
ways to make one church in a community do the 
work that is big enough for two. Let the first reac- 
tion of every Universalist church be a renewed pur- 
pose to make itself a vital factor in a wider fellowship 
that has been made possible by the spread of the 
essential faith that is its birthright inheritance. 
The very hour in which our faith goes forward is no 
time for us to retreat. 

* * 


“T dreamed 
That stone by stone I reared a sacred fane, 
A temple, neither Pagod, Mosque, nor Church, 
But loftier, simpler, always open-door’d 
To every breath from Heaven, and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein.” 
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Who Is Feng--the Christian General? 


James M. Yard * 


pri NG YU SHIANG is a Chinese. All the 
© stories, whether from Prague or Bridgeport, 
m 3) alleging that he is a Czech are just so much 
2} bunk. I know Feng. 

Fifteen years ago Feng Yu Shiang, then a colonel 
in the Chinese army, walked into my compound in 
Chengtu, capital of the far western province of 
Szechwan. He was about thirty years old. Two 
orderlies attended him. He was dusty and travel- 
worn, and his sword clattered at his side. He had 
been on a forced march for two weeks. For there 
was trouble in Chengtu, and he had been ordered to 
take charge of the city as quickly as possible. 

Feng had just arrived in the city, and, being a 
member of the Methodist church in Peking, came to 
make a friendly call before he had even taken up his 
official residence at the army barracks. 

He was in the city for several months and I saw 
him frequently. At that time he spoke no English at 
all. All our conversations were carried on in Chinese. 
During that summer of 1921, because of the depreda- 
tions of bandits in the province of Szechwan, for- 
eigners were unable to go to the mountain resorts; 
and though it was an exceedingly hot summer, all 
remained in the city. 

Colonel Feng spent the month of August in the 
hospital in the very compound in which I had my 
residence. I saw him almost every day, and had 
many conversations with him. 

In 1923 I was in Shanghai doing some publicity 
work and needed some pictures of Feng and his army. 
I accordingly asked one of my assistants, Mr. Richard 
M. Vanderburgh, an expert photographer, to go to 
Feng’s camp to get some pictures, both stills and 
movies. Mr. Vanderburgh, who was born in China 
and speaks Chinese fluently, spent a week there and 
was on very intimate terms with him. At that time 
Feng was studying English every day and could speak 
a little. He did not speak at all easily. 

When I knew Feng in Chengtu, he was a simple, 
straightforward soldier, and an exceedingly capable 
military man. The report that Vanderburgh brought 
back confirmed all that I had known of him, except 
that he had developed considerably as a military 
leader and was spending a great deal of time in study. 
He arose every morning about 5 o’clock and devoted 
three hours to studying history, English and the 
Bible. 

Other Americans have been in close touch with 
Feng for many years. Before I knew him in Chengtu, 


*Dr. James M. Yard went to China sixteen years ago and 
had charge of an institutional church in Chengtu. He also served 
on the faculty and senate of the West China Union University. 
From 1922 to 1925 he was in Shanghai as the editor of the China 
Christian Advocate, and General Secretary of the World Service 
Movement of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He is now the 
American representative of the West China Union University. 
He has traveled widely in China from Shanghai to Tibet, and 
knows personally many of the present leaders in education and 
politics. His motoreycle which he took to Chengtu was the first 
power-driven vehicle to go west of Hankow. 


he had been a great friend of Dr. George Davis, the 
leader of the Methodist work in Peking, under whose 
influence he joined the Methodist church in that 
city. Later on he became a very close personal 
friend of Robert Gailey of the Y. M.C. A. 

We thus have a knowledge of Feng and his 
private life that goes back perhaps twenty years. 
There can be no doubt whatever that he is a pure 
Chinese. 

He is an outstanding figure in contemporary 
China, and has a very strong and interesting per- 
sonality. He is a puritan in his discipline. He does 
not allow his soldiers to smoke or to swear about the 
camp. Officers who disobey orders are flogged. He 
is scrupulously honest in his money affairs. When he 
was the governor at Kaifeng, his treasurer was com- 
pelled to paste all his accounts on the walls around 
the governor’s yamen, so that all the people might 
examine them. 

Some hard-boiled American newspaper reporters 
in Shanghai delight to refer to him as the “so-called” 
Christian General, and to suggest by insinuation that 
he is not upright. One of them told me that he knew 
Feng was as crooked and dishonest as most other 
Chinese officials were reputed to be. I demanded 
evidence. He referred me to the American military 
attache in Peking. Immediately I wrote to a friend 
of mine in the capital and asked him to call on the 
military attache at the American Legation. He did 
and related what the reporter had said. The attache 
replied: “It is all a damned lie—I know nothing 
about Feng’s accounts.” 

There is another story that illustrates the rug- 
gedness of his character, and his courage and ability 
in dealing with big men. About three years ago when 
he went into Peking* to assume control, he discovered 
that many of the prominent officials who were mem- 
bers of the church did not attend any of the various 
services that were being held in the capital. He 
called on one or two of them and asked what was the 
matter. Various excuses were given. They were 
too busy, or they did not like the preacher, or the 
service was for the common people. After a few weeks 
he organized a Sunday afternoon prayer meeting at 
the home of one of the leading pastors in the city, 
and sent notices to these officials inviting them to 
attend the meeting. They all attended. Soon there 
was a scramble for tickets of admission on the part 
of those who wanted to get in touch with these men 
of influence. Feng denied all such requests, saying: 
“This meeting is not a political convention. It is a 
religious service and our only object is to gather a few 
friends for prayer.” 

That is Feng. 


*General Feng is now, with his army of approximately 
75,000 men, somewhere in Central China, not far from the 
southern borders of Kansu Province. He is undoubtedly in 
sympathy with the Southern Government, because he himself 
is thoroughly committed to a government “‘of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” He has no sympathy with the 
selfish aims of the Northern Warlords. 
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Comment on the ee Statement 


The Christian Church Is Invited Too 


in the newspapers to negotiations that have 
been pending between the Congregationalists 
and the Christian Church, a body that is 
more strong in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois than in 
any other states, and which supports the virile and 
aggressive journal, the Herald of Gospel Liberty, under 
the editorship of Dr. Alva Martin Kerr. 

That journal gives over a page to comment upon 
the Joint Statement. It quotes at length from the 
statement and makes the following illuminating and 
inspiring comments: 


The union of Christ’s followers is more than in the air—it 
is in the very nature of the Christian gospel when that gospel is 
rightly interpreted and understood. Hence it is that as the 
churches get farther and farther away from the old-time sectarian 
dogmatizing and come more and more to work together instead 
of fighting each other, it becomes inevitable that the question of 
Christian unity will take increasing importance in Christian 
thought and life. It is useless to try to stifle the thing; and for 
an individual or religious periodical to ignore it or keep silent 
about it is to be ignorant, or to play ignorant, of one of the most 
momentous Christian movements of our own day. And of all 
people who should be informed of the movement and capable of 
speaking of it intelligently and of giving it rightful direction, the 
members of the Christian Church should excel. 


Our brotherhood will be especially interested in the advances: 


which are being made by the Congregational and: Universalist 
Churches toward each other. At the general conventions of 
these two churches in 1925, certain proposals looking towards a 
closer fellowship between the two brotherhoods were referred to 


their respective commissions on Christian unity. Now these two’ 


commissions, after fraternal conference and discussion, have 
joined in issuing a statement and a plan which bids fair to go a 
long way toward the organic union of these two communions. 


Of even deeper interest to our readers will be the plan of co- 
operative friendship which has been adopted by the two com- 
missions. It is quite similar to that proposed by the joint com- 
mission of the Congregational and Christian Churches which was 
ratified by our General Convention at Urbana, and printed in 
our issue of Dec. 16; but is some broader in its scope, though no 
broader than ours might yet well be made. 

Between the Congregational and Universalist Churches 
there is indeed much in common, and, as the statement above 
well says, ‘“‘the historic reasons for their separation have prac- 
tically disappeared.’ How true this is with reference to many 
other denominations as well as those two, Christian people are 
just beginning to realize. What earthly reason is there for the 
churches in the average community to be apart? Whatever 
may have been true of the past, it is tremendously more true that 
“new and stronger reasons for union have arisen.’’ These new 
and stronger reasons are irrepressible and we believe will have 
far-reaching consequences among the denominations within 
the next few decades. 

We rejoice in the intention of the Congregational and Uni- 
versalist Churches to cultivate a better knowledge of each other 
and a closer and more active friendship for each other. The pro- 
posal should in no wise interfere with the plan of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches along this same line—but rather 
give added incentive and breadth that we too might learn to know 
the Universalist Church better and judge it more fairly than 
many are doing. It is one of the greatest-spirited churches of 
this day, with an entirely different emphasis and spiritual quality 
than it is generally accredited with—far different from that 
which sometimes characterized its past. The Christian Church 


everywhere should wish these two sister denominations Godspeed 
in their plan for closer fellowship—and do it in the hope that the 
entire Kingdom of God may catch something of the inspiration 
and dynamic that come when brethren of the same Christ learn 
to love each other and work together for his Kingdom. 


Light for Friends 


The Friends’ Intelligencer, Philadelphia, prints 
an editorial entitled “A Forward Step in Christian 
Unity. Are We Lagging?” Quoting the essential 
paragraphs of the Joint Statement, it continues: 


How we wish that we were quoting this wonderful state- 
ment from a group of Friends! We have read it and reread it 
many times, each time stirred more deeply with the possibilities 
for Christianity if all Protestant denominations could see their 
way clear to an acceptance of this stand. What could they not 
accomplish toward establishing ‘‘the world as it ought to be, in 
the midst of the world that is?’’ 

The beginning toward such unity has been made by the 
Congregational and Universalist bodies which have been dealing 
with the subject of church unity since the last meeting of the 
general conventions of the two denominations, held in October, 
1925. At that time they referred to the Congregational Com- 
mission on Interchurch Relations and to the Universalist Com- 
mission of Christian Comity and Unity certain proposals looking 
toward closer fellowship. The members of these Commissions, 
after fraternal conference and discussion, joined in issuing the 
statement of which we quote above the opening paragraph. 

Realizing that not only their own communions, but mul- 
titudes of other forward-looking Christians, share in a common 
loyalty to the Christian way of life, they feel the ‘‘challenge of a 
great adventure to prove that a common purpose to share the 
faith of Christ is a power strong enough to break the fetters of 
custom and timidity and sectarian jealousy that-hitherto have 
put asunder Christian brethren who at heart are one, and who 
can better serve the Kingdom of God together than apart.’ 
And further on in the statement, they say of the Congregational 
and Universalist Churches: “Their activities are proceeding 
already along lines closely parallel. They can do many things 
together to advantage which they are now doing separately. 
Each church will be quickened through this free fellowship.” 

Is there “Light’’ here for Friends? 


The editorial then quotes at length from the 
editorial in the Christian Leader, ““An Epoch Marking 
Achievement,” and adds: “Can Friends too, move 
along this path of Christian unity into a different 
atmosphere, where agreement on theological creed is 
not demanded and where a deep and abiding faith is 
the essential in the Christian way of living? Can we 
get at the common task in this spirit?” 


Conquering Group Madness 


In the Christean, the new religious weekly pub- 
lished at Kansas City and edited by Burris Jenkins, 
Libbie Miller Travers discusses the Joint Statement 
from the standpoint of the Disciples of Christ, or 
Christians. She calls it “Conquering Group Madness.” 


No one who is in earnest about the matter of Christian 
union can fail to rejoice over the steps taken, and recently made 
public, looking toward the possible ultimate union of the Con- 
gregationalists and the Universalists. As yet, to be sure, the 
recommendations from the joint commissions of the two bodies 
contemplate no more definite measures than the cultivation of 
the spirit of unity through co-operation in common enterprises, 
interchange of ministers, exchange of editorials and other matter 
of common interest on the part of church journals, and such other 
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courtesies and fraternal recognition as the growing spirit of 
fellowship may prompt. Also, the recommendations will not 
be officially in effect until they have been presented to the gen- 
eral conventions of both bodies and ratified by them. 

Even so, it is a step in the right direction and marks an epoch 
in American denominationalism. What open-minded Disciple 
can fail to think yearningly of such a movement? 

A few years ago an article appeared in some secular paper 
under the caption: “Gesture Toward Union of Congregational- 
ists and Disciples.’”’? The gesture was slight and has never been 
heard of since, perhaps, and yet, barring the one point of Dis- 
ciples’ demand for immersion, there is little ground for opposition 
to affiliation with any body of congregational polity and simple 
forms of worship. 

And, after all, if we could let loose of our inherited ten- 
dencies and allegiances, how easy would be the practise of Chris- 
tian union! Who of us can not sit in any congregation of wor- 
shipers and enjoy and be uplifted by their prayers, their hymns, 
their sermon, their Christian fellowship? What possible dif- 
ference could it make to you that the worshiper on your right 
believes in the final redemption of the whole human race? Might 
you not even hope he may be right about it, notwithstanding 
certain favorite scriptures of your own? Or, suppose your neigh- 
bor has not seen the value of immersion as you see it, the respon- 
sibility is his, not yours, and God’s is the final decree, not yours, 
about that, as about any other act of life. These things seem 
small—almost too small to mention. Not one in a hundred of 
the rankest fundamentalists would mention them as essentials 
of Christianity. And yet, to some of us they stand as the great- 
est barriers to Christian union. 

How splendid is this sentence from the joint commission: 

“What appeals to us is the challenge to a great adventure to 
prove that a common purpose to share the faith of Christ is a 
power strong enough to break the fetters of custom and timidity 
and sectarian jealousy that hitherto have put asunder Christian 
brethren who at heart are one, and who can better serve the 
Kingdom of God together than apart.” 

What is this thing—this germ—of group madness that has 
got into our blood, so that far too often even the different con- 
gregations of the same communion in a given city are not wholly 
cordial in their thought and co-operative in their work? 

This step on the part of Universalists and Congregational- 
ists will have many good results, nodoubt, but two suggest them- 
selves very forcibly. It will knit together into close and helpful 
fellowship the men and women who sit together in friendly Chris- 
tian conference on the great topic of unity, and it will, it is to be 
hoped, inspire other religious bodies to go and do likewise. 


Dr. Cadman on the Joint Statement 


In his address at the Bedford Branch of the 
Y. M.C. A., Feb. 27, on “Can the Churches Unite?” 
Dr. Cadman heartily endorsed the Congregational- 
Universalist Statement. This address went out over 
the radio from several of the large cities of the country. 
Dr. Cadman said: 

Surely the indwelling presence of their Lord creates a realm 
in which every sectarian knee can bow and every creedal tongue 
contess that Christianity is primarily a way of life. In the lan- 
guage of the joint Commissions of Congregationalists and Uni- 
versalists the New Testament Faith expresses itself ‘‘in a su- 
preme purpose to do the Will of God as revealed in Christ and to 
co-operate as servants of the Kingdom for which he lived and 
died. Assent to an official creed is not essential. Within the 
circle of fellowship created by loyalty to the common Master 
there may exist differences of theological opinion.” 

As I see it Christian unity is already realized by millions 
who do not agree theologically but are one in spirit and aim. 
Church unity is another matter. I would construe it in terms 
of brotherhood and service, of ethical relationship, relief for the 
oppressed and the poor, rather than in ecclesiastical terms. 

It would be premature to ask for the organic union of all 


Protestants at the stage of their development, leave alone Roman 
and Greek Catholics and Protestants. But it is timely to re- 
solve against further divisions, to see to it that useless multiplica- 
tions of agencies, properties, expenses and sectarian groups shall 
forever cease. What is more, why be forever disputing about the 
respective origins and merits of the great religious branches? 
By their fruits ye shall know them. The river of divine life 
flows in all their channels and irrigates the moral wilderness. 
Does any informed man believe we could dispense with the 
theism of Israel, the historic witness of the church, the common 
toil for Christ of Catholic or Protestant? Nay! Then why 
this staggering load of learned quarrels about ecclesiastical pre- 
cedence, rank and authority? Multitudes are asking for relief 
from its interference. I venture to second their request. May 
we not hear a little less about Catholics and Protestants and a 
little more about Christians; a little less about priests and kings 
of Israel and a little more about the obligations of sons of the 
law? So far as Protestants are concerned, is there not a strategic 
basis on which to unite for an attack on iniquities that prosper 
while churchmen wrangle about non-essentials? 


The Brockton, Mass., Enterprise says: 


Whzt is considered by many Protestants in the city as a 
practical move toward uniting denominations throughout the 
country is a proposal to the Congregational Commission on 
Interchurch Relations, of which the Rey. Horace F. Holton, 
D. D., of this city is a member, and the Universalist Commis- 
sion on Christian Comity and Unity for a closer fellowship be- 
tween Congregationalists and Universalists, with a possible 
merging of the two denominations. 

In presenting his views on the proposal Dr. Holton said 
that the Congregational churches and the Universalist churches 
of Brockton are closely associated and have many things in 
common. He expressed the belief that it would be an excellent 
thing for the two churches to establish closer fellowship, and he 
added that the liberalizing ideas of Universalists had been a 
great influence in theological thinking in the last half century. 
Of course nothing can be done toward the merging of the two 
denominations in this city or any other city without consulting 
with and receiving the sanction of the two commissions. 


The Chicago Tribune carried a special story by 
the Rev. W. B. Norton which took the ground that 
organic union of the Congregational and Universalist 
Churches at some future time is likely. Thesame story 
quoted the Rey. Dr. Robert W. Gammon of Oak Park 
as follows: 


I ‘do not see any practical difference between the Congre- 
gationalists, Universalists, and Northern Methodists. The 
Congregationalists and Methodists have given up the preach- 
ing of brimstone and a lake of fire and the Universalists do not 
preach a person goes scot free from punishment no matter what 
his life or character have been. For all practical purposes the 
churches are alike 


Said the Salem, Mass., News: 


It is hardly the business of a secular newspaper to discuss 
theological and doctrinal divisions. But it can be said that 
the sharpest differences in the Protestant churches to-day do 
not follow along denominational lines. People often sympathize 
more closely with those outside their/own denominations who 
think as they do on the modernist-fundamentalist controversies 
than they do with the opposite wing of their own church. Many 
of the denominational differences do not seem vital. These 
denominational lines may continue intact a good many years 
because they represent differences in temperament and types of 
character. Perhaps they would have broader conceptions if 
they were to associate themselves with more general movements. 
The younger people are not much interested in denominational 
differences growing out of old traditions. When they get to 
running things one can imagine some of these denominational 
lines will be obliterated. 


SSS 
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Union of Universalists and Congregationalists 

Those who read the Christian Leader understand the action 
that has been taken in this direction. At the Congregational 
Conference in Washington nearly two years ago an overture from 
the Northern Congregational Conference of California was re- 
ceived, suggesting that the time has come for a closer union of 
these denominations. The National Conference approved the 
suggestion and passed their approval on to the Universalist 
General Convention, which welcomed it most hospitably. As a 
result a Joint Commission of the two bodies was appointed to 
make recommendations. This Commission has now reported its 
unanimous action and the story is told in the current Leader. 
There seems to have been perfect accord with the “principle’’ 
of union, and agreement that it must be based not on theology 


but on conceiving Christianity as a “way of life.”’ Recognizing 
organic, historical, and perhaps temperamental difficulties in the 
proposition to fuse the two sects at once, even if ever, certain 
meliorating and introductory proposals are made, such as sitting 
together in general meetings of one or the other, interchanges 
between the representative papers, union services and inter- 
change of pulpits, co-operation in educational, social service, 
and evangelical efforts, and, in cases of special need, union of 
local churches under supervision of the general body. 

Think it over. I shall have something to say about this 
later. It is not “mere talk” but a movement,which will come 
to something, or nothing, as we choose.—From the Mentor, 
the Weekly Bulletin of the First Universalist Church of Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 

But evenly, ever in sunlight, night and day, 
an unlaborious life the good receive; neither with 
violent hand vex they the earth nor the waters of the 
sea, in that new world; but with the honored of the 
gods, whosoever had pleasure in keeping of oaths, 
they possess a tearless life; but the other part suffer 
pain too dire to look upon. 

Then whosoever have been of good courage to the 
abiding steadfast thrice on either side of death, and 
have refrained their souls from all iniquity, travel the 
road of Zeus unto the tower of Kronos; there round 
the islands of the blest the ocean breezes blow, and 
golden flowers are glowing, some from the land on 
trees of splendor, and some the water feedeth, with 
wreaths whereof they entwine their hands. 

Pindar—476 B. C. 


Father of men, Thy children everywhere, by 
divine compulsion, are seeking Thee. Seeking, too, 
to know more about the origin and destiny of the soul. 
This common quest proves us brothers. We give 
Thee differing names, but to all Thou art a Father, 
a Creator, a Guardian, and a Great Spirit, brooding 
over us in love and tenderness. We thank Thee for 
this comforting faith. In life or death Thou wilt 
not fail us. Amen. 


Monday 
Hope humbly, then; with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher Death; and God adore. 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest; 
The sou , uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Alexander Pope. 


We thank Thee, O God, that another day has 
come with its works, its problems and its busy cares. 
It brings us joys also. We rejoice anew in our friend- 
ships and our faiths. Bless Thou our homes. May 
they radiate good cheer always. Amen. 


Tuesday 
From the early ages of the Christian Church this 
immediate and close relationship between God and 
_ man has been a distinguishing characteristic of old 


Christian arts whose earliest representations of his 
personality are as the Good Shepherd, carrying home 
a lost and found lamb of his flock. If that faith which 
directs their prayers be indeed the substance of 
things hoped for, then the place where men meet their ' 
God isso truly the house of God that one is at a loss 
to understand those who deny any special sanctity 
in it. But however irreverent be their regard for the 
church which they themselves frequent, I think there 
are very few who can without some serious emotion 
enter an old church, in which generations of men and 


‘women and children have worshiped, who are now 


lying in silent graves around it. 
Wm. Cowper Prince. 


God Omnipotent, we revere and worship Thee. 
Sometimes in the midst of the turmoils and confu- 
sions of life our prayers go up to Thee; sometimes in 
the vast and wonderful out-of-doors where we know 
we are on holy ground. But most of all in temples 
we have helped to rear to Thy name do we draw near 
to Thee “in spirit and in truth.” Among our most 
sacred memories may we count the hours spent in 
childhood in the churches where our souls were stirred 
by visions of eternal truths. May the white-spired 
country churches long be preserved to bless the gen- 
erations yet to be. Amen. 


Wednesday 


I doubt if we have ever produced other men as 
great as our pioneer preachers. They were cast in 
so large a mold, they dealt so directly with the fun- 
damental emotions of men and with some of the 
great facts of the spiritual life, that they almost ranged 
themselves with the giants. I had rather have known 
one of these men than all the political and military 
heroes that we have since bred. The politician has 
been the greatest popular hero, but the preacher has 
had much the greater influence. For a century he was 
by far our greatest man—the man of the largest 
original power and of the strongest character. He 
inherited the heroic qualities of the pioneers, and he 
led a life at once serene and active. 

Walter Hines Page. 


We are grateful, Lord, for the fruits of the pass- 
ing years. We have much to enjoy that our ances- 
tors lacked. But some good things of the past we 
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are losing. We regret the loss of prestige and power 
that belonged to onr pioneer preachers. We have 
good men, strong men, prayer-fed men among us. 
But their presence is obscured and their influence 
weakened by new conditions. Help us to preserve the 
- traditions of the past and to pray for the future. 
Amen. 
Thursday 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you— 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 


One grand, sweet song. 
Charles Kingsley. 


Thou hast made us dreamers, O God. What we 
can not fore-know, we dream about. But may we re- 
member that, though we dream of the future, we live 
in the present. May we find joy in helpful, practical 
living, making the most of our opportunities to serve 
our fellow men and Thee. Amen. 


Friday 

God is the Knower of the secret and of the 
manifest, the Great, the Exalted. It is the same 
to him whether one speak in secret or speak openly; 
whether one conceal himself in the night or go abroad 
in the day. Each man has companions before and 
behind, who watch him by the command of God... . 
He it is who shows you the lightning, an object of 
fear and yet of desire, and who brings up the heavy- 
laden clouds. The thunder chants his praise, the 
angels also, moved by fear of him. He sends the 
thunder bolts and strikes whom he will. Yet men 
dispute concerning God, though he is mighty in 
power. To him sincere prayer is to be made, and 
those who pray to another than to him shall receive 
no answer, more than one who stretches out his hand 
to the water to bring it to his mouth, when he is not 


within reach of it. 
The Koran. 


May we remember Christ was not unfriendly 
to the Samaritan woman, though the Jews had no 
dealings with the Samaritans. So he tried to break 
down prejudice against alien sects and races. May 
we be worthy followers of our Master, and put aside 
all malice and feel tolerant towards those who travel 
by different roads to the same journey’s end. Amen. 


Saturday 

Come then, Lord God, holy one that lovest me! 
For when Thou shalt come into my heart, all that 
is within me will leap with joy. 

Thou art my glory and the rejoicing of my heart. 

Thou art my hope and my refuge in the day 
of my tribulation. 

But because I am as yet weak in love and im- 
perfect in virtue, therefore do I stand in need of be- 
ing strengthened and comforted by Thee. Where- 
fore visit me again and again; and instruct me by all 
holy discipline. 

Free me from evil passions and heal my heart of 
all inordinate affections; that being inwardly healed 
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and thoroughly cleansed, I may become fit to love, 


strong to suffer, constant to persevere. 
Thomas a Kempis. 


Dear God, may we strive to cultivate the vir- 
tues of the saints, not in some cloister, but in the 
midst of this toiling, troubled world. May we be 
“big to love, strong to suffer and constant to per- 


severe.”” Amen. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Reward of Relig. 


My little Grandson brought home his Monthly Card from 
School. And he had A in Reading and A in Spelling and A in 
Numbers and A in Deportment. And he had one other mark in 
what the Card called Relig. And in that his mark was AA. 

And his mother said, This is an excellent Card, and I am 
happy to see how well thou hast done. And this is a specially 
Good Mark in Religious Education. 

And he said, Yes, I got that Double A in Relig. I am the 
Religiousest Boy in our Room in School. And what do I get 
out of it? Nothing, but that I have to gather up the Smelly 
Songbooks. 

And his mother said, Tell that to Grandpa. 

So he came, and said, Grandpa, here ismy Card. And I have 
A in everything and Double A in Relig. And I get no reward 
for that, but I am required to stay after the others are dismissed 
and gather up the Smelly Songbooks 

And I said, My lad, this hath been in all ages the complaint 
of those who have had AA in Relig. Ever have the faithful cried, 
It is in vain that we serve the Lord, and what profit is it that we 
walk before Him in Funeral Garments? Behold, they that pro- 
voke God are secure, and the tents of Robbers prosper, but we 
who stand Double A in Relig. have no share in the Sun and most 
gather up the Smelly Songbooks. 

And I said unto him, Such things as thou now sayest, they 
that love the Lord have spoken often one to another. And they 
thought that Righteousness did not Pay. But the Lord said, 
They shall be mine in the day when I make up my Jewels. 

And he said, Grandpa, I do not think I understand thee. It 
soundeth like Preaching. 

And I said, My lad, we will not seek to interpret the Mes- 
sage. But for this time Virtue shall have its Reward. Come thou 
with me, and eat thou a Plate of Ice Cream as a Reward of Relig. 

And when he had eaten and was satisfied, I said, This is 
due thee, my ad. For we should faint if we did not now and 
then beho d the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living, 
and we ought not to wait for Heaven for all our Ice Cream. And 
now as thou hast done so well in Relig. wherein thou hast at- 
tained by that same rule do thou walk. And despise not even 
the Smelly Songbooks. 


* * * 


MUSIC AND RELIGION 


Organized religion, one can not help but feel, loses a thou- 
sand times as much as it gains when it is guilty of such a monkey- 
shine as we have just seen in Pittsburgh, where the protests of a 
number of ministers resulted in the cancelation of Sunday 
night concerts which were to be given by the recently organized 
symphony orchestra. For if there is one thing in the whole 
catalog of human accomplishment that seems to be to the glory 
of God, that one thing is music. When he pursues the sordid 
business of every day, man may betray that he is of gross clay 
indeed; but when he sets out to write good music, he atones for 
all his sins; he scales a pinnacle so high that one becomes giddy 
watching him—so high that one realizes for a moment that no 
creature could possibly do this unless his soul were made in the 
image of something more resplendent than the brute. Yet the 
ministers of Pittsburgh allege that this greatest proof of the divine 
spark in man is subversive of morals. Who will be converted as 
a result of their action?— New York World. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TO CORRECT A MISTAKE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In my letter to you which appeared in the Leader of Feb. 19 
I used the phrase; “Dr. van Dyke and his recommendation that 
Morris Hillquit be hanged.’”’ I made this statement because, 
according to the New York Times of Novy. 2, 1917, Dr. van Dyke 
said to a meeting of the Authors’ Club, “I’d hang every one, 
whether or not he be a candidate for mayor, who lifts his voice 
against America entering the war.’”’ Dr. van Dyke never saw 
fit to correct the report in the Times, as I was able to determine 
by consulting the excellent Times index, and I naturally assumed 
that it was accurate. It will be evident to those who remember 
that Morris Hillquit, an opponent of American participation in 
the war, was at that time socialist candidate for mayor of New 
York City, that this statement, attributed to Dr. van Dyke by 
the city’s most dependable newspaper, was tantamount to a 
recommendation that Hillquit be hanged. I mention all this to 
show that I made my charges in good faith and on good 
authority. 

Dr. van Dyke, having seen this phrase, promptly wrote me, 
threatening to sue for libel. I replied, quoting my authority. 
He then wrote that he had been misquoted in the Times, and 
ealled attention to the fact that his speech had been correctly 
reproduced in a pamphlet published in January, 1918—a pam- 
phlet which I have not found in any of several libraries. I have 
no reason, however, to question the correctness of Dr. van Dyke’s 
account of what hesaid, and Iam perfectly willing to admit that, 
according to his version, his speech, while it was from my point 
of view a lamentable exhibition of ferocity, gave no basis for the 
phrase I used. I therefore wish to withdraw the phrase, “Dr. 
van Dyke and his recommendation that Morris Hillquit be 
hanged,’ and I wish further to state that I am sorry I used it, 
even though I reiterate that I acted in good faith. I am sorry I 
used it both because I should not wish to do an injustice to Dr. 
van Dyke and because the case against the “ranters’”’ is strong 
enough without even the slightest distortion or misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Granville Hicks. 


* * 


THE HEAD OF THE CHICAGO ETHICAL SOCIETY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

' A friend has sent me your issue of Jan. 8, containing an edi- 
torial on my essay in Dr. Newton’s recent volume, “My Idea 
of God.” 

I write simply to thank you for your altogether charming, 
kindly and discriminating comment. My experiences of being 
misunderstood and misrepresented are so frequent and numerous 
that the contrary experience, of being thoroughly understood and 
appreciated, is as singularly welcome as it is rare. Don’t trouble 
to publish this. I merely want you to know that I have seen 
your statement, and am deeply grateful for it. 

Horace J. Bridges. 


* * 


MR. CONNER’S PLANS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The personal statement in the Leader that I was to close 
work as minister at North Adams, Mass., and Mrs. Conner is 
engaged to continue until July 1, might have been supplemented 
further with a word that my withdrawal from the active work of 
the parish is to have time to attend in detail to the publication 
of a new shorthand system, which might not be done with the 
cares of the parish and the general work of the study. 

Developing for many years along shorthand lines, a number 
of distinct systems have resulted. The one in preparation for 
publication is considered much better than any existing system 
for both personal and general use, and presenting it is a form 
of service which must be rendered. 

Before closing my active work as a minister here, the privilege 


and pleasure were craved to bear my message in each of the 
other churches in the co-operative group. It was promptly ar- 
ranged with three, and a somewhat connected series of discourses 
were entered upon, the theme “The Law of Association” being 
followed by ‘“‘The Good of Christian Congregations.” Large 
and attentive congregations were met by me in all three. It was 
regretted that it might not have been arranged for me in the 
Episcopal church. And a reflection could but be indulged as to 
Joseph Fort Newton’s ‘‘roomy’’(?) church. 
C. C. Conner. 
* * 


I CAN ‘“‘ANSWER THIS’? COMPLETELY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Constant Reader (and others) who desire to know ‘“‘what 
men in our ministry are now serving in pastorates that have 
lasted twenty-five years” can arrive at my own encyclopedic and 
sufficient knowledge on this point by reference to the Universalist 
Year Book, 1926, pp. 168-243, where the date of beginning “the 
present pastorate” (“‘settled’’) is given. Following this “‘Con- 
stant’? may be interested in the alphabetical list of ministers 
which gives the date of ordination or fellowship. 

Instead of supplying information of this sort, when it is 
sought, why not refer the inquirers to the Universalist Year 
Book? Most of our people need to know that such a book exists. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


MUST WE NOT TRY TO BE CHRISTIAN? 


. To the Editor of the Leader: 


I read your article in the Christian Leader on Governor 
Smith of New York and it made me feel sorry I was a Protestant. 

Why use your magazine for Roman Catholic propaganda? 
We get enough of that in the daily papers. We have been fed up 
on Alfred Smith (because he is a Catholic) for the last five years. 
What right have you to say we are intolerant because, we do not 
want Smith or some other Catholic for President? 

The Catholic Church is the only organization that knows 
how to be intolerant. If you and other soft-headed Protestants 
want to be ruled by the Catholics, why don’t you join the Cath- 
olic Church and live in Rome? Then you can kiss the Pope’s toe. 
But don’t force Alfred Smith or any other Catholic on the yest of 
the Protestants. You ask ought Protestants, Jews and Catholics 
to all stand equal before the law of our country. I say yes, the 
Jew is 100 per cent American, but the Catholics do not believe 
in our laws, not even in our public schools. They won’t allow 
their children in any but Catholic schools, so they can teach 
them to hate Protestants and to rule us. This is the wonderful 
country it is on account of Protestant ideals. If we have a Cath- 
olic for President we shall have diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. If that is what you want you are not an American, but 
are a curse to the Protestant religion and this country. 

Louise K. 

Elyria, Ohio. 

P.S.—I read these articles at a friend’s house. She has 
been taking your magazine for a good many years, but said if 
there are any more articles like that she would stop taking it. 


This lady evidently believes that we are either a secret 
representative of the Catholic Church or a soft-headed indi- 
vidual deceived by the priests. She writes in great anger, but 
back of that anger is a love of our country and a desire to have it 
always the home of liberty and equality. How can we make her 
see that just because we love liberty and equality we can not 
bear to see any religious group deprived of them in our land, 
just because we are Protestant we can not bear to see Protestants 
injure themselves by doing unjust or foolish things? Those who 
deprive any group of liberty endanger their own 1 berty. If we 
deprive a Catholic of the right of holding office, we make certain 
the day when neither Catholic nor Protestant can hold office. 
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The lady is wrong. Weare not for Governor Smith for any office. 
We are for Governor Smith having the same chance to be judged 
by his character and record that we insist upon for ourself. 

This lady, who doubtless would claim to be a Christian, 
ought to realize that a part of our Christian duty is to find out the 
truth about people we discuss. To accept charges without at- 
tempting to investigate is as bad as to make up lies or to circulate 
lies. If she would find out what Catholics teach in their schools, 
she would not make such foolish and wicked charges. Assuming 
that she wants to be a sincere follower of the Lord Jesus, we ask 
her in all sincerity if she would not feel happier kneeling down 
to pray by the side of a Catholic who is a good friend and neighbor 
than by the side of a Protestant whose heart is full of hatred for 
the Catholic Church and who is willing to “bear false witness 
against his neighbor.” 

And we who ask this question are in the extreme left wing of 
Protestantism—about the last person Catholics could or would 
admit to membership in their church. 

The Editor. 


* * 


“GRATUITOUSLY DISLOYAL”’ 


To the Ecitor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the issue of Jan. 15, 1927, captioned “A 
Black Blot on the Coolidge Record,’”’ seems not to be justified 
by any facts of which you show definite knowledge. I am 
tempted to call the editorial gratuitously disloyal. President 
Coolidge is no militarist, no jingo, no big-sticker. He is trying 
to do his full duty, honestly and fearlessly, with those facts 
within. his knowledge from which as a basis it is his duty to act 
as the Fresident of the United States. To indulge in captious 
criticism of the helmsman while his hand is on the wheel and 
before the trip through troubled waters is completed, seems pre- 
mature, to put it most mildly. 

President Coolidge declares that he will protect American 
lives and property in Nicaragua. I do not believe the average 
American wishes to dissuade him from just that course. He will 
also protect American lives and property in China, even as Pre- 
mier Baldwin is determined to do for British lives and property 
there despite the emphatic protests from a section of the British 
public whose spokesmen have no responsibility on their shoulders 
and thus can freely preach to the Premier. 

Even as I am writing this communication, this afternoon’s 
papers are publishing President Coolidge’s message proposing to 
the Powers further cuts in navies. 

Have faith in Coolidge! Let us trust our pilot while he is 
willing to keep the wheel and not denounce him prematurely. 
“A Black Blot on the Coolidge Record?” Such a heading is un- 
worthy of the traditions and standing of the Leader. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 

Boston, Feb. 10, 1927. 

* * 


OBSERVATIONS OF A CHICAGO LAYMAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For many years I have been much interested in the progress 
of the Universalist belief and in the growth of the Universalist 
Church. Returning recently to reside in a suburb of Chicago 
aiter an absence of over fifty years, I am again privileged to 
enjoy their services frequently. In reading the church notices 
in the newspapers, I find that the number of churches listed has 
not materially increased. Taking into account the fact that all 
churches may not publish their service notices, I still am forced 
to believe that the growth of the universal salvation idea has not 
manifested itself to any great extent by the adding of many 
Universalist churches. 

The question arose, “Is Universalism holding its own or is 
it running down?” My observation leads me to answer, “Yes, it 
is running down into the orthodox pulpits, creeds and literature.’’ 
As a member of the ‘Borrowed Time” Club of Oak Park, Illinois, 
I have the opportunity of hearing ministers of many denomina- 
tions who kindly give the club of their time for short addresses. 
I have heard Baptists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, and others 


express sentiments of the larger hope. I recently asked of a 
Methodist minister and of an Episcopal rector what they thought 
of this hope. The former replied, “‘We are all Universalists,”’ 
and the words of the rector were, ““Yes, we have a good Father.” 
At a flourishing Congregational church I heard the pastor—a 
man of great breadth of view and with a Christ-like spirit— 
speak in condemnation of the old-time endless punishment 
belief. I doubt if any of our Universalist ministers could have 
been any more logical or convincing. Because of this greater 
conception of God becoming so much more general we have 
cause for rejoicing. This trend of theological thought towards 
universal salvation is meeting the yearning of thousands of souls 
whose views were confused. They turn wistful eyes towards 
this generous interpretation of the Gospel which is in keeping 
with what hopeful, loving souls expect from the divine Father. 
We gladly aceept the words of the poet who says: 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 


Benjamin EB. Merrick. 
* * 


THANKS FROM PROVIDENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please accept the heartfelt thanks of an eighty-year old 
lady, and myself, for the most interesting Cruisings that you 
publish in the Leader. 

We are Massachusetts people. For many years I was a 
member of the First Universalist Church of Cambridge—par- 
ticularly during the time Dr. George W. Bicknell was pastor. 

I assume that our mutual friend is Ingham Bicknell—whose 
initials are ‘“‘A. I. B.” 

Mother does not become naturalized to Providence. She is 
a rank Bostonian even though we have been here over ten years. 
But inasmuch as she is house bound, having been out of our rooms 
only three times in twelve long months, and has not been down 
town on her feet for about seven years, we can not blame her. 
She enjoys your stories so much and we together go over your 
descriptions with enthusiasm. 

We sincerely hope that ‘Eighth Floor Front” will be a real 
home to you and your wife for many years. 

Olive M. Foye. 

Providence, R. I. 


* * 


WE PUBLISH THIS TO BALANCE OTHERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is such a help! If it brought only that Channing 
gem on the front page (Jan. 15) it would render high service. 

I prize the three editorials touching Mexico and Nicaragua; 
and at the circulation of Elihu Root’s searching word we rejoice. 

It is plain to note of late the sustained emphasis in the 
strong current of informing things right on the life and teaching 
of Jesus: Dr. Hall’s sermon, ‘‘Who Was Jesus of Nazareth?” 
W. C. Selleck’s series on “The Significance of Jesus Christ,’’ 
Dr. Speight’s ‘What Do We Know about Jesus?” and that 
anonymous one lately, ““How I Found God.”’ One follows these 
writers with deepest interest. | 

The Leader surely is scanning the field and choosing with 
a fine discrimination. It must be a staff to our ministry, as it 
certainly is to the layman. 

You know how keenly I enjoy the Cruisings. I am coveting 
for them a wider circulation. They are a help to good living. 
Moreover, they are permanent literature. In their original form, 
perhaps, the frequent denominational references would be out of 
place in a volume seeking the general reading public; but aside 
from that they are as delight-ul for all as David Grayson. 

Now “‘into the silence I go,’’ but the Leader is such a satis- 
faction one has to exclaim over it. 

Anne Jenison. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Americans in China 

The following statistics have been reported as emanating 
from our State Department: There are about 12,500 American 
citizens in China, including 1,500 man missionaries, 2,500 women 
missionaries and 2,100 children of missionaries. There are about 


4,000 Americans in Shanghai, 2,000 in Tientsin, 1,800 at Hankow, 


1,000 at Nanking, 800 at Canton 500 at Hongkong (or were 
before the recent developments, which no doubt have caused 
much change in the distribution). 

There are 617 American houses doing business in China, 
whereot half are at Shanghai, almost all branches or agencies 
of companies in the United States 

American capital investments in China total between $100,- 
000,000 and $125,000,000; about half philanthropic. 

Our trade with China represents 20 per cent of China’s im- 
ports and 14 per cent of her exports. Its total annual value is 
about $260,000 000. 

We have a legation guard at Peking of 500 marines, and an 
army detachment of 900 guarding the Tientsin-Peking Railroad. 

The British in China (exclusive of Hongkong) number about 
15,000; the French, 3,500; the Germans, 2,500. 


Children’s Musical Service for May Day 

Music will serve to illustrate the spiritual aspect of child- 
hood through observances in Sunday schools of the coming May 
Day, which is the opening of National Music Week as well. These 
observances are to be through the medium of a special program, 


“The Message of May,”’ a “lyric expression of childhood.” This 


has been prepared in collaboration by the National Music Week 
Committee and the American Child Health Association, the 
latter of which is fostering May Day for Child Health. 

Sample copies of the printed service are to be distributed by 
the various national organizations. A specimen copy may also 
be obtained without charge from the National Music Week com- 
mittee, 45 West 45th St., New York City, which is distributing 
the copies in quantities for use in preparing the actual perform- 
ance. 


Status of Anti-Evolution Legislation 


In North Carolina the Poole bill, the same anti-evolution 
measure which was defeated two years ago, was up recently be- 
fore a committee and by a vote of twenty-five to eleven the com- 
mittee decided against reporting it. The legislature into which 
this measure was introduced is practically the same legislature 
that voted on it two years ago, none of the members having been 
elected with this issue before the people. 

Writing to the Christian Leader, the Hon. Glenn R. McIntire, 
member of the House of Representatives of the Maine legislature, 
says that the anti-evolution bill introduced into the legislature 
of that state was not indefinitely postponed, as reported in the 
Leader, but discussed and referred to the committee on educa- 
tion. From informal comment he judges that the bill has little 
chance of passage, “but will receive more support than most 
of us thought it might. There are not a few who really believe 
Tei 
Japan’s Welcome to the Doll Ambassadors 


Elaborate ceremonies were arranged for March 3 in Tokyo, 
to welcome the 12,633 ‘doll ambassadors” who came from the 
school children of America to the school children of Japan. 
Says the New York Times: “The gathering assembled in a build- 
ing attached to the beautiful Meiji shrine. M. Matsuura, Vice 
Minister of Education, presided. American Ambassador Mac- 
Veagh, Foreign Minister Shidehara, M. Okada, Minister of 
Education, Viscount Shibusawa and other prominent persons 
were present, but the leading parts were left to the children. 
Little Miss Tokugawa, grand-daughter of Prince Tokugawa, 
accepted ‘Miss America” from Betty Ballantine, seven-year-old 


daughter of the American Consul General. Then forty-eight 
children from the American school handed forty-eight dolls, 
each representing a state, to a similar number of Japanese girls 
chosen chiefly from the Peeresses’ school. The American chil- 
dren sang American songs and the Japanese children responded 
with a doll song in Japanese. Speeches touching on the friend- 
ship between America and Japan were mdde by Ambassador 
MaeVeagh, Baron Shidehara, Viscount Shibusawa and others. 
Girl students served as stewards, and the audience included 
children from the girls’ kindergarten, primary and high schools 
of Tokyo. The American Association presented candies to every 
child present. About 150 local American women attended.’ 
Exhibits of the dolls are being shown in Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Osaka, Kobe and other principal cities before they are actually 
distributed to the pupils of the primary and kindergarten schools. 


An Anti-Religious Museum 


An Associated Press dispatch says that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has approved plans for the early opening in Moscow of an 
anti-religious museum. It is to contain departments showing 
the origin of Christianity, the evolution of religious faith in the 
church and the class struggle in Czarist Russia, the rel gion of the 
nationalists in the Soviet Union, the present role of religious or- 
ganizations in the class struggle in America and Europe, and the 
history of atheism. ; 


An Investigation of the Federal Council 


Representative Free, Republican, of California, has in- 
troduced a resolution into the House for the investigation of 
certain charges brought by Patches, a magazine published in 
Philadelphia, against the Federal Council of Churches. The 
substance of these charges is that the Federal Council falsely 
claims to speak for 20,000,000 church members,-that it is not 
in reality representative, and that it frequently works under the 
direction of radical groups. The author of the charges, editors 
of the magazine involved, and officials of the Federal Council 
would be invited under the resolution to testify before the House 
Judiciary Committee. 


Conference on Care of Orphans 


Clergy and laity who, under auspices of the Protestant 
churches, work in behalf of orphans and other dependent children 
will be in conference in New York City April 21 and 22. The 
Conference will be under joint auspices of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Child Welfare League of America. In addi- 
tion to executives and trustees from church children’s institutions 
and child placing agencies from all parts of the country, the at- 
tendance will include church social service officials and repre- 
sentative social workers. The Conference is open to others who 
may be interested in church work for dependent and neglected 
children. Information and programs may be secured by ad- 
dressing the secretary, H. W. Hopkirk, Child Welfare League of 
America, 130 East 22d Street, New York City. 


In a Sentence 


Since the Methodist Episcopal Church first ordained women 
in 1924, 113 Methodist women have become ministers, generally 
serving rural churches which could not support a man preacher 
and concentrating largely on women’s social service work. 

The Foreign Missions Conference representing ninety boards 
which have a capital investment of eighty millions in China, 
declared recently that in negotiating new treaties with China 
the boards do not want any destructive privileges for missions 
and missionaries imposed on the Chinese government and people. 

So great has been the discussion in England over inclusion or 
omission of the word “obey” in the marriage service and the right 
to “reserve the sacrament” that the latest best seller in that 
country is the new edition of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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Understanding Our World 


BORAH VS. KELLOGG 


The controversy between Mexico and the United States 
has during the last few days tended to become a controversy 
between Senator Borah and the Secretary of State. The former 
aroused the opposition of Mr. Kellogg by telegraphing to Presi- 
dent Calles, Jan. 22, inquiring for “the exact facts relative to 
oil companies accepting the new petroleum law.” President 
Calles’ telegraphic reply Jan. 24, was sharply at variance with 
the data on the same subject supplied by Secretary Kellogg to 
President Coolidge and sent by him to the Senate on Feb. 16. 
The same day that President Calles’ reply was released to the 
press, the Association of the Producers of Petroleum in Mexico 
issued a statement which criticized the Mexican figures and 
presented data similar.to that of Secretary Kellogg. 

A further cause of friction between the Department of 
State and Mr. Borah was the latter’s resolution introduced in 
the Senate Feb. 22, to empower the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee “to investigate and study conditions and policies 
bearing upon the relationship between the Central American 
countries, Mexico and the United States, and to visit such coun- 
tries.” 

The next day, Feb. 28, Secretary Kellogg expressed his dis- 
approval of the resolution and particularly of the proposal “‘to 
send an independent committee of investigation into foreign 
countries with which the Executive is conducting difficult and 
delicate negotiations.”’ Later that part of the resolution which 
referred to investigation abroad was dropped, and the proposal 
then received the approval of the Foreign Relations Committee 
by a bare majority. 

Senator Borah’s resolution in the original form, and more 
particularly his telegram to President Calles, have been criticized 
as violations of diplomatic proprieties and of the Logan Act. 

The dispatch by Britain, the end of February, of a cruiser 
to Nicaraguan waters as a place of “refuge” for British citizens 
and for its ‘moral effect,’’ was interpreted by the Washington 
Administration as merely a natural precaution and therefore 
unobjectionable. As a matter of fact, whatever Britain’s mo- 
tives, her action had a telling effect, strengthening Secretary 
Kellogg in his controversy with Senator Borah. 


* * 


DISARMAMENT REPLIES 


The answers to President Coolidge’s proposal of limitation 
of naval armament are all in, but the issue is still uncertain. 
The Italian reply of Feb. 21, like the French answer Feb. 15, 
is a polite but firm declination. Japan’s reply, Feb. 20, is a 
cordial acceptance and that of Britain, Feb. 28, is qualified. 
The President, despite the attitude of France and Italy, still 
hopes for a five-power conference. 

The Preparatory Commission, which reconvenes on March 
21, will resume its consideration of a program for a general dis- 
armament conference. Italy’s rejection of the American pro- 
posal reiterates one of the cardinal reasons for France’s refusal, 
e. g., that the questions of naval armament limitation can not 
be separated from those of land and aerialarmaments. But Italy’s 
chief argument is that her peculiar geographical position makes 
any further naval reduction unacceptable. 

The Japanese reply, the most cordial of all, seems to contain 
only one qualification. She intimates an unwillingness to ac- 
cept for cruisers and submarines the Washington Conference 
5-5-3 ratio. 

The British answer comprises four brief paragraphs. Though 
interpreted in Washington as a clear-cut acceptance, it is far 
from unequivocal. The reference three times in the British 
note to the proposed ‘‘conversation’’ in Geneva indicates at 
least a desire to emphasize the informality of the proposed nego- 
tiations. Moreover, the underlining of the “special geograph- 
ical position of the British Empire, the length of inter-imperial 
communication and the necessity for protection of its food 


supplies,” is but a more diplomatic presentation of national in- 
terests similar to those which the Italians say prevent their 
participation. The British, like the French, though much less 
dogmatically, point to the difficulties of adjusting the relations. 
between the proposed naval conference and the Preparatory 
Commission. 

Certainly, however, in one quarter abroad the American 
proposal was welcomed whole-heartedly. This was at the 
League of Nations. An unusually well-informed observer, writ- 
ing in a confidential letter from Geneva, Feb. 14, said: “It has 
had a very good reception. The Secretary General is enchanted. 
He sees in it a great moral success for the League of Nations.” 


* * 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN TENSION 


The long-expected note of “protest and warning” was sent 
by Britain to Soviet Russia on Feb. 23. The tone of this com- 
munication was so harsh that under ordinary circumstances it 
would be considered a casus belli. But in the present instance it 
does not necessarily forecast any drastic action by Downing 
Street. 

Charging that Soviet officials and active leaders in the 
Communist Party were carrying on a continuous and virulent 
propaganda campaign against British interests, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s note concluded with the following warning: 

“There are limits beyond which it is dangerous to drive 
public opinion in this country, and a continuance of such acts 
as are here complained of must sooner or later render inevitable 
the abrogation of the trade agreement, the stipulations of which 
have been so flagrantly violated, and even the severance of or- 
dinary diplomatic relations.” 

The Russian reply, the text of which has not yet been pub- 
lished, was summarized in a dispatch by Walter Duranty to the 
New York Times from. Moscow, Feb. 6. Expressing surprise 
and regret at a threatened break in diplomatic relations, the 
Soviet Foreign Office makes a comparison of statements of 
Russian leaders with those of the British die-hards. Assurance 
is given that if the British Government has definite proof in- 
volving any Soviet official, such official will be punished. The 
peaceful intentions of the Soviet Government are stressed in 
connection with the reminder that the breach of relations with 
Britain would not only endanger world peace but would be a 
severe blow at British as well as Russian trade. The Soviet desire 
to settle Anglo-Russian difficulties peacefully is emphasized. 
Mr. Duranty adds: ‘“‘The tone of the reply is not devoid of sar- 
casm, but it is not hostile or aggressive.” 

On Feb. 28, Sir Austen Chamberlain announced in the 
House of Commons that there would be no reply to the Soviet 
answer. Nor could Sir William Davison, leader of the Anti- 
Soviet group in the Conservative Party, draw from the Foreign 
Minister a promise that the Government would follow its words 
by actions. 

The significance of these Russian-British exchanges is in- 
terpreted in some quarters as foreshadowing the adoption of 
an attitude towards Russia closely akin to that of the United 
States. Unquestionably there is now an intense clash of in- 
terests between the two countries, particularly in the Far East, 
due to the Russian active support of the Nationalist Party in 
China. Moreover, there are factors in the British political 
situation which encourage some of the Conservatives to wish 
to fight the next Parliamentary election on the Russian issue. 
But there are competent observers who believe that the British 
note was primarily an effort to reconcile the two groups in the 
Cabinet; the one headed by Winston Churchill which demands 
a break with Russia, and the other, with which the Foreign Min- 
ister and the Prime Minister are said to aSsociate themselves, 
which has not been convinced that a suspension of diplomatic 
relations would further British interests.— News Bulletin, Foreign 
Policy Association. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 

by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
A New Revolt 

The Meaning of a Liberal Education. By 
Everett Dean Martin. W. W. Norton 
and Co. $3.00. 

The Threat of Leisure. By George Barton 
Cutten. Yale University Press. $2.00. 
Thetrend of the last three or four decades 

has been toward technical and professional 

education. That this tendency is still 
strong is demonstrated by the Harvard 

School of Business Administration and by 

similar schools connected with other large 

universities. From the primary to the 
graduate schools there has been a move- 
ment to make education a preparation 
for the business of getting a living. The 
old humanities are scorned and vocational 
courses take their place. Even in the 
theological schools courses in religious 
education and parish work have usurped 
the place of honor that once belonged to 
theology, church history, Greek, 

Hebrew. 

Many of the results of this revolution 
have been beneficial to education. The 
gap between college and life has been 
bridged, and education, instead of resting 
on Olympian heights above the battle, 
has been thrust into the very thick of the 
fray. We have profitably rid ourselves of 
much of the deadwood of earlier educa- 
tional systems, and we have evolved new 
curricula to help students to face new 
needs. 

On the other hand, the treatment of 
education as a means to commercial pros- 
perity has never been altogether satis- 
factory. There have always been men 
who have declared that if education could 
not do more for a man than boost his in- 
come it was not worth very much. They 
have continued to protest, even though 
the noise of the riveters on the swiftly 
rising schools of business drowned out 
their voices. And now they are begin- 
ning to be heard. Men have discovered 
that there is some sense in the question, 
“What is education?” and they are look- 
ing around for an answer. 

Dr. Martin and President Cutten ap- 
proach this problem from different angles. 
The former makes a forthright attempt to 
discover what education is and what it 
ought to do. The latter starts with a 
serious problem and comes to the con- 
clusion that the kind of education Martin 
advocates is the best solution. Both are 
talking about education not as preparation 
for business success, nor yet in terms of 
the classical training of a few decades back. 
They are talking about an education that 
is at one and the same time the means to 
the good life and the good life itself. 

Martin begins by talking about some 
modern phases of education. ‘People 
motivated by a narrow utilitarianism do 


and. 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


not really desire education. They are 
quite content with a vulgar substitute—if 
it pays.”” That is why our magazines are 
filled with advertisements offering short- 
cuts to social distinction and business 
success—all to be gained with no more 
effort than that involved in clipping the 
coupon and paying the postman when he 
delivers the seven sumptuous volumes. 
That is why our colleges are filled with 
youngsters who covet social prestige more 
than education and prize a diploma chiefly 
because of its market value. Whatever 
else this may be, it. is not education. 
What, then, is education? 

Dr. Martin tries to answer but he finds 
it necessary first to enumerate various 
other things that aren’t education. Ani- 
mal training, the formation of habits, he 
says, is not education. We have training 
for business, for citizenship, for the eco- 
nomic emancipation of the working class, 
for increased incomes, for the perpetuation 
of religious dogmas. “Such misuse,’’ he 
says, ‘shows that people are not interested 
in their education but in something else. 
Education, the development of people, is 
not a means, it is itself the true end of 
civilization.” ; 

Nor is education propaganda. The tech- 
nique of the advertising agents has per- 
meated all our institutions, the church as 
well as the college. Millions of citizens 
in the United States are engaged ex- 
clusively in the task of putting over on 
their fellow-citizens every kind of com- 
modity from canned soup to prohibition. 
Many of the causes which these propa- 
gandists serve are in themselves admir- 
able, but the propaganda method is, 
Martin believes, the very antithesis of 
education, which exists primarily for the 
sake of helping men to think for them- 
selves. 

After these negative reflections, and 
after a chapter on the almost complete 
absence of education in colleges, Dr. 
Martin goes on to try to suggest what 
education really is. The first point on 
which he insists is the value of doubt. He 
writes: “It is said that it is easy to doubt 
and that to believe is an accomplishment. 
It is not so. It is easier to believe than to 
doubt.” Only by questioning his most 
cherished dogmas can a man hope to 
achieve true freedom of the mind, and 
only by realizing the limitations of human 
knowledge can he preserve his integrity. 
Whether a man is radical or conservative, 
he must be willing to regard his position 
as tentative or he is lost. 

The second point to which Dr. Martin 
calls attention is the independence and 
freedom of the educated man. Many re- 
formers, he says, have glorified the demo- 
cratic theory to the point where they hold 
that the masses can do no wrong. Thus 
they are willing to extend the power of 


the government until it obliterates the 
right of private judgment. But, in Mar- 
tin’s theory, freedom of judgment is the 
basis of all true civilization. The educated 
man bases his conduct on his own judgment, 
not on the prejudices of the crowd, and he 
bases his judgment on intelligence. Dr. 
Martin writes: “The good man’s first duty, 
as Professor Erskine says, is to be intelli- 
gent.’”’ And he adds: “There is only one 
sound method of moral education. It is in 
teaching people to think.” 

Dr. Martin’s third point is that ‘‘educa- 
tion is selective.” “It is,” he says, “the 
sifting out of the relative worth of men. 
It finds the significance of living to be the 
struggle for excellence. Its goal is a higher 
type of living man and woman. Its great 
task, therefore, in the modern world, is 
the reassertion of the inequalities which 
mass appeal ignores, the rediscovery for 
the modern spirit of the distinction be- 
tween superiority and inferiority. It is 
impossible to lift any mind from a lower 
to a higher plane when that which dis- 
tinguishes one plane from another is ob- 
literated by placing all on a level. Ap- 
preciation of distinctions of worth is an 
essential of a liberal education, as it is of 
the whole spiritual life of man.” 

After thus describing what education is 
not and, to some extent, what it is, Dr. 
Martin continues by discussing some 
educated men: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Erasmus, Montaigne, and Huxley. It is 
as if he despaired of making clear his con- 
ceptions of education in the abstract and 
decided to reveal his ideals of education 
by displaying their embodiments. The 
book closes with two general chapters on 
the condition of education in America and 
the need for greater devotion to wisdom. 

President Cutten of Colgate, as I have 
said, goes at the problem from a different 
point of the compass. He first describes 
our modern industrial society, calling par- 
ticular attention to the increasing amount 
of leisure which the average man enjoys. 
He then goes on to show that that leisure 
is not being wisely utilized, and comments 
on such phenomena as the movies, the 
radio, and the tabloid. Going still fur- 
ther, he shows that our leisure is not merely 
wasted; it is frequently abused with dis- 
astrous results for society. The result is a 
very serious problem and one to which 
little attention is paid. To the solution of 
this problem many institutions must con- 
tribute, but Dr. Cutten believes that the 
best single solution is education for leisure. 
He foresees a return to the old emphasis 
on the arts and the classics, which, while 
they did not enrich a man’s pocketboox, 
did enrich his life. He approaches very 
close to Martin’s position when he sug- 
gests that education must be regarded not 
simply as a means but as an end in itsel . 

(Continued on page 330) 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 354) 
of history we find that religion has divided 
men more often than it has united them. 
Men and women are bound to recognize 
an essential kinship among themselves as 
members of thesame community. Through 
the week they have their clubs, their 
work, their homes, all of which bring them 
together on one basis or another. Ther 
Sunday morning dawns and the spectacle 
is one to make devils laugh and angels 
weep. There is a magnificent dividing up 
of that community until the people go out 
of the churches again to resume their 
community lives. 

“To be sure denominationalism repre- 
sents to the man in the street the only kind 
of religion that is easy to recognize. People 
don’t ordinarily acknowledge anything as 
religion unless it bears the denominational 
tags and symbols, which are in themselves 
a defeat of what we are trying to do. 

“T am willing to gamble on the proposi- 
tion that the church of the future is to be 
a public institution and not a private one. 
It is not public now. It is as private an 
institution as a club or a home. We must 
substitute for a private group held to- 
gether by the club spirit a public group 
held together by nothing but community 
feeling. This was brought home to me 
when my own church burned down and I 
was under the necessity of holding my 
services in a theater for three years until 
we could rebuild. Immediately my con- 
gregations increased enormously, simply 
because people felt that a theater that 
they were used to going in and out of be- 
longed to them. When I moved back into 
my new church I worried about accommo- 
dating all these extra hundreds. I needn’t 
have been disturbed. They fell away. I 
couldn’t get them to come inside a church 
building, which they considered the prop- 
erty of a private group. It was to them 
the embodiment of the denominational 
idea. Why doesn’t Dr. Wise build a 
synagogue in New York? His people 
could well afford to. It is simply because 
he does not propose to lose fifty per cent 
of his congregation in a single night by 
attempting to transfer them from Carnegie 
Hall, which they regard as a public meet- 
ing place, to a synagogue, which they 
would not enter. 

“We have got to convince people that 
the church belongs to them just as a public 
library or an art museum does. In order 
to do this successfully we must transfer 
the management of the church from a 
group of private persons held together by 
their religion to a public group held to- 
gether by community welfare interest. 
How? I don’t know, but it is up to us to 
find out. 

“The church of the future has got to be 
a free institution. It must get rid of 
every last vestige of theology, and allow 
theological theories to remain where they 
belong—in the mind of the individual. 
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The. church ought not to stand for any- 
thing theologically. It should have no 
statement of belief, no point of view, no 
habit of mind. The individual will in- 
evitably have a theology, but just as soon 
as we get together and attempt to write a 
common creed each one of us must com- 
promise his own soul somewhat, for none 
of us will believe exactly like another. 
“In my own church the first thing we 
did was to get rid of any reference to God. 
Some people don’t believe in God, and I 
feel that atheists need to be inside the 
church more than anybody else. Then we 
got rid of all references to Jesus, for the 
Jews among us didn’t express their re- 
ligion in terms of Jesus. There is a good 
analogy in the life of the nation. The 
United States of America has no politics 
at all. I have my politics and you have 
yours, but the country of which we are all 
citizens together has no politics whatever. 
Why should the church have any theology? 
Why shouldn’t it be organized in such a 
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fashion that the people come into it as 
they would come to a ballot box—to 
express their own convictions? The thing 
that holds men to the country is patriotism, 
and the thing that should hold men to 
the church is love of God and their fellow 
men. Of course you are bound to have 
theological parties in the church as you 
have political parties in the nation. But 
the rivalry between them will be a healthy 
thing for the life of the church. 

“The church of the future has got to be 
absolutely social. It must have a new 
vision of life and believe in the social group 
as the only method of salvation, the only 
reality. Then and then only will webe 
face to face with the basic fact of fellow- 
ship. 

“We are living in a world of new meth- 
ods. Our churches are the monuments of 
an age that once was and isno more. Our 
problem is to build anew the body that 
shall be the incarnation of the spirit of 
the living God.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEDICATION OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNT CHURCH 


No doubt many have been anxiously 
awaiting the announcement which we are 
now ready to make—that the dedication 
service of the church at Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina, will be held Sunday, 
April 24. A splendid program is being 
arranged, the speakers including many of 
the leading men of our denomination. 
There will undoubtedly: be a banquet 
Saturday night, two services Sunday and a 
reception on Monday. 

We hope there are many from the North 
planning to go to Rocky Mount for this 
important event in the history of the ac- 
tivities of the W. N. M.A. If a sufficient 
number make known their intention to go, 
it will enable us to charter a Pullman car 
direct from Boston to Rocky. Mount. 
Write to headquarters, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, just as soon as you have 
made your decision to go. 

* * 


THE FRIENDLY HOUSE PIANO 


Knowing how interested our readers are 
to see this fund grow, we are happy to 
announce that to date $234 has been given 
by our generous friends. We still need 
just a little bit more. 

* * 


DOLLS SENT TO JAPAN 


Following is a part of a letter recently 
received from the Committee on World 
Friendship among Children: 

The number of dolls sent by us is less 
than we first anticipated. Approximately 
12,000 have been shipped, including those 
from the Middle West and California. A 
delegation of 1,000 children welcomed the 
arrival of the first 1,000 dolls at Yokohama. 
A Tokyo branch of. our Committee on 


World Friendship among Children has. 
been formed to carry on the work of this 
first friendship project. 

A letter from Mrs. Gilbert Bowles, the. 
chairman, says: 

“At the reception to be given to the 
dolls . . . . which is to be held in the 
Imperial Theater, Viscount Shibusawa 
had not only been asked to act as chair- 
man of the occasion but had expressed his. 
great interest in this good-will movement 
and would do his best to keep well enough 
to appear and give an address. Prince 
Tokugawa had also been asked and was 
glad to respond. Of course the American 
Ambassador would be present to reply to 
the addresses given. There will be 2,000 
children from the Tokyo schools and fifty 
would be selected in some special way to. 
sit on the platform, and fifty American 
children would be selected to present the 
dolls to the Japanese. (These are the 
special dolls from the forty-eight states.) 
In the center of the platform there is to 
be-a real Hina Matsuri, on which the very 
best dolls Japan can produce will be ex- 
hibited in honor of the occasion. Other- 
honored, specially invited guests, will have 
places on the platform. All the guests 
on this occasion will be by invitation. 

“The Japanese Committee asked one 
of their best composers in the Academy of 
Music to write a suitable doll song and 
put it to music. That has been done and 
the words are beautiful. Later I will 
translate this and send it to you. The 
poem, together with the music, has been 
printed and sent to every school in Japan 
for the children to learn and sing on the 
38d of March. It is a ‘Good-will’ song 
and that, in itself, to my mind will be 
worth the whole thing in the spirit and 
fellowship which it will create.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
‘Miss Earle: 
March 20-26. West Somerville, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 20-26. 
Dr. Huntley: 
March 20-26. Middletown, 
Metropolitan New York. 


* * 


GETTING AND GIVING 


The field worker, though carefully re- 
membering the prerogatives of General 
and State Superintendents, must neces- 
sarily learn a good deal in regard to par- 
ishes which want ministers and ministers 
who want parishes. Such information, as 
a matter of course, he passes on to our 
duly appointed match-makers. 
now of two important churches, paying at 
present salaries too small for the cost of 
living, but in other ways highly attractive. 


Headquarters. 


IN, VEEP 


Neither insists upon having “a young: 


man.” If there were clergymen having 
some accumulation and not entirely de- 
pendent on parochial payments, these two 
fields would offer opportunities to do use- 
ful service among people of culture and 
high ideals. 


Dr. Betts, of Syracuse, has a birthday 
every year. His people, loving him as 
pastor, friend and father, remember the 
fact and give him at each anniversary a 
complimentary banquet. I was present 
this year and had the privilege of adding 
my tribute to the many received. Dr. 
Betts has been pastor of the Syracuse 
church and Sunday school for thirty-seven 
years, rendering a wonderful piece of con- 
structive service. Note that I say “and 
Sunday school,’ for this broad-minded 
man has had a well-balanced ministry, and 
has always emphasized to himself and 
others the necessity for intelligent work 
with the young. He deserves one of the 
best superintendents in our church, and 
in Mrs. Lillian Shaw he certainly has one. 
We of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation have reason to be deeply grate- 
ful to Dr. Betts, for, from the date of our 
organizat on, he has been our firm and 
very helpful friend. 


I admit it. Hooray for Dr. Butler! I 
now admit, even at the risk of having my 
name blazoned on the bill-boards, that I 
have seen a man drinking whiskey on a 
railroad train. The other night a fellow 
passenger, traveling down from Albany, 
took a flask from his pocket, and flavored 
the water in his goblet. Alas for Prohibi- 
tion! To be sure, I, traveling from fifteen 
to twenty-five thousand miles a year, have 
seen practically no intemperance in the 
ears. To be sure, I went to California and 
back without seeing a drop of liquor. To 


I know . 
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WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT 
JESUS 
A Highly Valuable Pamphlet 
for Ministers, Officers and 
Teachers 


— ee 


Written by Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D. D., Minister of King’s 
Chapel, and Originally Published 
in the Christian Leader. 

At the request of the General 
Sunday School Association the Uni- 
salist Publishing House has re- 
printed this important series of 
articles and is making them avail- 
able for free distribution. 


Address applications to the General 
Sunday School Association. 
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be sure, the smok ng-rooms on the sleepers 
have been transformed from debauchery 
to decency. To be sure, the dining-cars 
are no longer places of constant, open 
tippling. But now, at last I have seen a 
man indulging on the train, and therefore 
Iam compelled to join the vociferous throng 
in declaring that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is a total and tragic failure. 


I take off my hat to Universalist lay-. 


men and laywomen. I ought to, for they 
treat me with extreme consideration and 
courtesy. This year I have been forced 
because of the financial exigency to do 
something unprecedented in the history 
of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. I have had to go a-field in search of 
money with which to carry out our pro- 
gram. “I had rather be licked.” I dread 
solicitation from strangers; and doubly I 
dread solicitation from personal friends. 
Yet why should I? In no single instance 
have I met with anything except kindness 
and generosity. I like the job after it is 
done. And I find that these people with 
dollars are very human folks, with prob- 
lems and needs like the rest of us, and in- 
cidentally I am able sometimes to speak a 
word of pastoral comfort or give a word of 
pastoral counsel. So I am rather glad 
that I have been compelled to undertake 
a labor from which my soul has shrunk. 


Mr. F. told me about his new plan for 
keeping up interest after the Easter ex- 
citement. Mrs. S. told me about her 
Home Department, wonderful for size 
and wonderful for blessed ministry. Miss 
J. told me about a good book. Mr. H. 
told me about his committee for keep- 
ing church and church school mutually 
helpful. Mr.'S. told me how he was going 


to make good class rooms out of poor ones. 
That’s the way Miss Earle, Miss Slaughter, 
and I get our education. We can not sit 
in our office in Boston and keep track of 
church school developments. Nor can we 
learn sufficiently from books or from in- 
stitutes. But everywhere we go we pick 
up suggestions that may be passed on to 
perplexed friends in other places. 
The Wanderer. 


* * 


TEN DAYS IN A GREAT CITY 


The ten days recently spent in New York 
and vicinity were days of discovery to one 
who knew too little about the Metropoli- 
tan District. These discoveries might be 
briefly listed as follows: 

A growing church school at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Eunice Whidden of Columbia 
College and Mr. Gordon Domm of Union 
Theological. Thoroughly modern in spirit 
and method. 

A beautiful little church at Southold, 
beautiful in its building, its spirit, its hos- 
pitality, its eagerness to learn better ways. 

An efficient school at All Souls, Brook- 
lyn, under the leadership of able men and 
women. A _ salaried kindergartner is 
building up that department. Dr. Grose 
has gathered a fine group of young people 
to discuss ‘‘Why We Believe What We 
Believe.” This school is planning to have 
a float in the Sunday school parade which 
has been an annual event in Brooklyn for 
ninety years. A newly organized circle of 
younger business women is to finance this 
float. 

A large school at Newark, N. J., busily 
and happily engaged in remodeling its 
work along lines suggested by Miss 
Slaughter during her work there last De- 
cember. 

A fine piece of social service work at 
Prescott Memorial Mission under the di- 
rection of Miss Isabel Taylor. One feature 
of this work is a Sunday school from which 
each year a few young people are received 
into membership at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity. The superintendent of 
this school is paid a salary by the Metro- 
politan District Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Three adult organizations of neigh- 
borhood people co-operate in the manage- 
ment of the Mission, many of whom have 
been in touch with the work since their 
childhood. Gifts of toys, books, clothing 
to be sold at rummage sales or given to 
needy children, and of money, are always 
welcome at this Home Mission center. 

* * 

There is promptness at Winder, Ga. 
The other day we sent out a call for per 
capita taxes from schools in unorganized 
states. The first reply, which must have 
been sent by return mail, comes from 
Winder. 
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- Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity 
House.—The attend- 
ance for February was 
2,744. The Ta Kala 
card party held at the 
Hotel Plaza on Feb. 8 
for the benefit of the 
Child Welfare Clinic, 
was a great success 
both social y and financially. Children 
of the Sunday school had a delightful 
party on Valentine’s Day. Very attrac- 
tive new leaflets have been purchased for 
the primary department The advanced 
sewing class in the Industrial School 
have begun work on dresses. The third 
annual entertainment and dance of the 
local board was given on Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 26. A special program number 
of the ‘Neighbor’ was prepared for this 
event, containing advertising and informa- 
tion about the activities in the settlement. 
The Mothers’ Club provided a lively 
number on the program, and recitations, 
solos and dances were furnished by outside 
talent. Annual contributions to Divine 
Paternity House Association are now due. 
During 1926 the activities of the settlement 
required an expenditure of $8,820.06 by 
the Association, and 4,837.51 by auxil- 
iary church and house organizations, in- 
cluding Ta Kala Society, Fresh Air 
Society, Industrial School, Sunday school, 
the local board and house clubs. Of the 
latter amount, $2,851 31 was raised by 
dues, fees, and activities of individuals and 
clubs of the settlement. This is $641 more 
than was raised in the neighborhood last 
year. * * Divine Paternity.—The Ta 
Kala Society under the leadership of Mrs. 
Louis Annin Ames cleared over $700 at 
the party for the benefit of its work at the 
Divine Paternity House. During Lent 
Dr. Hall will read Bible selections —Stories, 
Poetry, Drama, Wisdom Literature, Ora- 
tory, Biography—and have the assist- 
ance of the corps of fine musicians of the 
church. At the evening meeting in the 
parish house, March 6, Mr. Hemendra 
Rakkit spoke upon ‘“‘The Nationalist 
Movement in India’ and Mrs. Ora E. 
Butterfield upon “Conditions in Mexico.’’ 
* * The Metropolitan Alliance met 
March 11 in the Washington Heights 
Church. The speaker was Mr. Henry 
Wellington Mack, upon “Woman’s Re- 
sponsibility to the Race,” and the soloist 
was Mrs. Muriel S. Harris. * * Wash- 
ington Heights.—Sermons which have 
attracted attention include ‘Facing the 
World, Open-Eyed,” ‘‘The God of Lin- 
coln and Edison,” ‘‘Optimistic Worldli- 
ness,” “The Growing Consciousness of 
God.” On March 18, in Carnegie Hall, 
Mr. Harris lectured before atheists on 
“What I Believe,” preceding a lecture the 
next day by a prominent liberal minister 


City Letter 


(Dr. Slaten), speaking on the “Passing 
of the God Idea.”’ A regular preaching 
service for children at 7 p. m. Sundays, 
is growing in popularity. The meeting is 
open for talks, and children of all ages 
take part. It is undenominational in 
character. An entire Boys’ Club with its 
leader has come from a neighboring church, 
the boys joining the church and its boy 
organization. Our church, which is in 
perfect repair, is pronounced one of the 
attractive houses of worship in the city, 
and is the center of great community 
activity far larger than its building. The 
boy work of the church has doubled in 
size twice in three weeks, requiring four 
assistants. On March 3 a Public Muster 
was held, attended by many parents of 
all creeds. Fifty commissions were given 
to young officers, and all pledged to work 
“For God and Their Country.” * * 
Southold.—Sunday, Feb. 27, was a:red 
letter day. In the morning Rev. A. Ger- 
trude Earle, a representative of the General 
Sunday School Association, preached an 
impressive sermon on “Religious Educa- 
tion.” In the afternoon the chorus choir 
from the Congregational church at Orient 
came and gave a remarkable musical 
service consisting of the best Negro Spiri- 
tuals and other sacred songs. The church 
was packed to the doors, and many unable 
to find seats were turned away. The 
choir of thirty-five voices under the lead- 
ership of their pastor, Rev. Robert Hart- 
ley, gave a program long to be remem- 
bered. In the evening Miss Earle and 
fifteen of the Sunday school teachers and 
workers gathered around the supper table 
in the parish house for a two hour confer- 
ence on Sunday school methods, at which 
Miss Earle gave most valuable instruc- 
tion and advice. * * Chapin Home.— 
Preachers for March 18, Rev. Egbert C. 
Macklin; 27, Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, 
D. D. On Thursday, March 8, Founders’ 
Day was observed. This is the new name 
and better designation of the old ‘“Home 
Day.” <A throng that filled the Home 
were present to assist in the dedication 
of the new infirmary. The old infirmary 
was unattractive, in every way; the new 
one, with beautiful rooms, is a splendid 
contribution to the Home. With ever- 
deepening appreciation the visitors went 
through the infirmary, rejoicing in the 
addition to a Home dedicated to our aged 
friends. Mrs. E. S. Watkins of the trus- 
tees, and whose knowledge and ability 
were recognized, will have oversight of the 
infirmary. At the exercises Mrs. Fox, 
president of the Home, introduced the 
speakers and musicians. The talent in- 
cluded Mrs. J. E. Torrans, Mr. Henry 
Moeller, Mrs. Tostman, Mrs. Thurston, 
and Miss Margon de Vane. Miss White 
spoke for the young people, who have 


charge of the religious services, Mrs. 
Bunzl for the trustees and workers, read- 
ing a letter from Dr. Hall, who arrived 
from Boston in time to hear his own letter 
read and to add words of greeting, ap- 
preciation and cheer. A tribute to the 
efficiency and generalship of Mrs. Fox 
received unanimous approval. It was a 
great day for the Chapin Home, and 
worthily crowned the efforts of a noble 
band of consecrated women. * * Good 
Tidings.— The Men’s Club celebrated its 
first birthday at a dinner Feb. 8. Mr. 
Clarence B. Plantz, president of the club, 
spoke upon “The Development of Ameri- 
ean Law and Courts.” At the March 
meeting there will be an address on ‘‘The 
Origin and Development of the American 
Savings Bank System.” A Rally of Uni- 
tarian, Universalist and Friends young 
people at the West Side Unitarian Church 
was inspired and guided by Mr. William 
Crawford. An efficient church extension 
committee is working wisely and success- 
fully, headed by Miss Rita Bertsch. The 
monthly parish gatherings were an at- 
tractive feature of the social life of the 
church. At a recent sociable Mrs. Vail 
prepared a dinner that was called one of 
the best. Mr. La one has been elected a 
member of the Kappa Alpha—-an or- 
ganization of Protestant ministers dating 
back to the time of Henry Ward Beecher. 
The monthly illustrated announcements 
of church services is very attractive— 
artistic and complete. * * All Souls.— 
Sunday, March 6, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle 
was the preacher, and conferred with 
Sunday school workers. Dr. Grose has 
presented a list of attractive themes for 
Lent, ending with “The Great Adventure’’ 
on April 17. An endowment committee 
has been appointed, with Mr. Paul Rowley 
as chairman. For the future success of 
the church an endowment will be found 
helpful. This is a step in the way of wis- 
dom. To catalogue all the fine things done 
by this parish would require more space 
than is allowed. But the wonderfully 
successful dinner of the Men’s Club on 
March 4 can not be omitted. Nearly 300 
men enjoyed a fine dinner, and listened to 
addresses by Admiral Charles P. Plunkett, 
Mr. Wm. L. Butcher and Mayor James J. 
Walker. Al Baker furnished fun for the 
crowd and Needham’s Orchestra the 
music. The president of the Men’s Club, 
Mr. Alfred E. Loveland, introduced the 
toastmaster, Mr. Frank J. Arnold. Dr. 
Grose pronounced the invocation. It was 
an outstanding success, and upheld the 
position of All Souls as a doer of big things. 
* * Our Father.—The Knights Templars 
—Clinton Commandery—will attend the 
Palm Sunday service. The twenty-fifth 
year of the present pastorate begins March 
20. At the Men’s Club in March the 
speaker will be Judge Franklin Taylor. 
Thomas Edward Poiterton. 
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Church News 


' PERSONALS 


Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins, pastor of 
the National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, recently addressed the Women’s 
Alliance of All-Souls Unitarian Church of 
that city. 


Rev. Harry A. Hersey of Canton, N. Y., 
preached at the Arlington, Mass., church 
on March 18, and Dr. Lowe will take the 
pulpit March 20 and Dr. van Schaick 
March 27. Arrangements are being made 
to relieve Mr. Patterson until after Easter. 


Rev. Geo. E. Huntley, D. D., again has 
been confined to his home by illness, but 
is back in his office now. His aged father, 
who is spending the winter with Dr. and 
Mrs. Huntley, is in a critical condition. 


The address of Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
formerly of Springfield, Mass., is now 
924 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Rey. Frank L. Masseck of Santa Paula, 
Cal., has presented his resignation, to 
take effect July 1. The State Convention 
will be held in Santa Paula in May. 


Senator A. L. Kreutzer of Wausau, Wis., 
wired Dr. John Smith Lowe under date of 
March 14, “Dr. Taylor passed away to- 
night,” referring to Dr.: William J. Taylor, 
our pastor there. Further details will fol- 
low. 


Rev. and Mrs. Clifford W. Collins of 
Orange, Mass., were given a testimonial 
banquet by the Orange Congregational 
ehurch on March 10 on the occasion of 
their leaving Orange to go to Danbury, 
Conn., where Mr. Collins is to take charge 
of the Universalist church. Deacon Arthur 
S. Crosby, Mr. Watson S. Woodruff, Rev. 
Orville A. Petty, Rev. Charles R. Brown, 
D. D., Rev. Theodore Fischer, D. D., and 
Mr. Robert J. Woodruff, were the speakers. 


Mr. Edwin R. McLaughlin, treasurer of 
the Divine Paternity House Association, 
in his annual report, showed an expenditure 
of nearly $14,000 at this New York City 
settlement for the past year. Nearly 
$3,000 of this was raised in the neigh- 
borhood of the settlement. 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, who has 
done fine work as assistant pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
for some years, and who successfully car- 
ried a very heavy burden during Dr. 
Shutter’s illness, has accepted a call to 
Lansing, Mich., and has begun work there. 


Miss Minnie 8. Davis, of 126 Kenyon 
Street, Hartford, Conn., will celebrate 
on March 25 the ninety-second anniversary 
of her birth. Miss Davis is the author of 
many lectures and books that have had 
wide influence. In her “Study of Vibra- 
tion,’”’ published many years ago, she 
worked out the principles that have re- 
sulted in the modern radio. It seems de- 
plorable that, now that her ideas have been 
put into practical execution, she is unable 


and Interests 


to enjoy the fulfilment of her prophecy. 
But, though she has lost to a large degree 
her physical sight and hearing, she has, 
in a higher sense, eyes to see and ears to 
hear. 


Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
President of the General Convention, 
supplied the pulpit of the Arlington Street 
Church (Unitarian), Boston, on March 13. 
This is the historic church of William E]- 
lery Channing, made vacant by the death 
of Paul Revere Frothingham. 


Maine 

Bangor.— Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Large congregations fill our 
church each Sunday morning, and at the 
Sunday evening WABI concerts the at- 
tendance is no less. Dr. Smith is con- 
tinually in receipt of messages with ac- 
companying checks, expressing interest 
and appreciation from the members of 
the invisible audiences who benefit by 
our community broadcasting service. Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing gave the program 
for the fifth WABI concert Jan. 30. This 
was Mrs. Cushing’s second appearance 
here and she was greeted by a very large 
and enthusiastic audience. Many of 
Bangor’s prominent artists and musicians 
have aided Dr. Smith in this splendid 
community benefit. During Convocation 
Week in February, station WABI rend- 
ered a service in broadcasting the lectures 
and addresses. The Floral and Aid So- 
ciety of ths church served a banquet to 
visiting Congregational and Universalist 
clergymen and their wives, during the 
week. In January the contribution of the 
church school to the Near East Relief 
amounted to $81. In the same month 
seals for perfect attendance were awarded 
as follows: two for five years, three for six 
years, four for seven years, and one each, 
for twelve, fourteen and eighteen years 
perfect attendance. Our church school 
basketball team is making a splendid 
record this year. At the next meeting the 
Mission Circle will begin reading ‘‘The 
New America,” having just finished the 
book on ‘‘Moslem Women.” 


Massachusetts 

East Boston.—S. Laurine Freeman, pas- 
tor. On March 6 a new record for at- 
tendance was made both at morning wor- 
ship and also in the church school, where 
a new class for young women was or- 
ganized. Two teachers and the school 
pianist are to attend the Missions Institute 
held during Lent at Universalist Head- 
quarters. The pastor will give a series of 
talks at this Institute on “The Use of 
Dramatics in Religious Education.” Plans 
are being made to entertain Wm. Parkman 
Commandery the afternoon of Easter 
Sunday. 

New York 

Little Falls —Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 

pastor. During Lent we are holding 


Wednesday evening services, proceded by 
asupper at 6 p.m. Seventy-seven attended 
the first supper and 120 were present for 
the service. March 17 is the date of the 
annual birthday party to raise money for 
the Mission Society. On March 27 the 
every member canvass will be made. 
Our church as usual will observe Woman’s 
Sunday. Mr. Brooks preached in the 
Masonic Home Chapel, Utica, Sunday 
afternoon, March 13. The ministers of 
the “valley churches” continue to meet 
here monthly. Much work is being done 
fn the rural districts. A survey has placed 
all rural Universalist families upon our 
rolls. In April pilgrimages will be made to 
different points, where services will be 
held to arouse people to support our active 
churches in the various centers. The pos- 
sibility for the spread of liberalism in 
adjacent rural fields is unlimited. 


Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. The annual birthday supper for 
Dr. Betts was held at the church March 1. 
About two hundred people sat down to a 
delicious chicken supper. The tables were 
decorated with tulips and yellow candles. 
A large birthday cake bearing sixty-nine 
candles was brought in to Dr: Betts. We 
had the unexpected pleasure of Dr. G. E. 
Huntley’s company at the supper. He ar- 
rived in Syracuse in the afternoon and 
was instantly told he must stay to the 
supper. At the opening of the program, 
which was in the hands of Mr. H. W. 
$m th, Dr. Huntley gave a brief talk. 
The music was furnished by Mrs. Hazel 
Sheldon, contralto, and Mr. Reginald 
Wiseman, bass. The chief speaker was 
Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Syracuse. He 
spoke of his association with Dr. Betts in 
civie affairs and said that on every occa- 
sion he found Dr. Betts always master of 
his passions, always able to turn his anger 
into safe channels and make it of service 
to the community. Dr. Clausen con- 
cluded his talk by conferring on Dr. Betts 
the degree of M. A., Master of Anger. 
Dr. Betts made a few brief remarks at 
the close of the program. He asked that, 
in place of the customary gift of money to 
himself, the church people raise a minimum 
of $500 to be placed in a trust fund, the 
income to be given to Mrs. Jillson, one of 
the loyal church workers who has gone to 
the Syracuse Home Association to live. 
This money was raised at the supper, 
and has now reached $600. Mrs. Bernard 
C. Clausen of Syracuse and Mrs. John 
Murray Atwood of Canton were present 
at the supper. Sunday, March 6, Dr. 
Betts celebrated his sixty-ninth birthday. 
At the church school service each class 
and organization of the church presented 
Dr. Betts with money. This money Dr. 
Betts will use to buy a new communion 
service, a thing he has long desired. 

Central Square.—Rev. Julia M. Tobey, 


pastor. On Christmas morning a fire de- 
stroyed several buildings here. Six families 
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were driven from their living apartments, 
among them Mr. and Mrs. W. C. House 
and Mr William and Miss Nellie Sellars, 
members of our parish. On Jan. 7 a 
shower was given in connection with the 
Ladies’ Social Circle meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Hadwen P. Wilcox for Mr. William 
and Miss Millie Sellars. Mrs. Wilcox 
served refreshments and many useful 
articles were received. On Jan. 31, another 
shower was given at the home of Mrs. 
Harvey Wheeler for Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
House, in connection with the L. S. C. 
Mrs. Wheeler served ice cream and cake 
and many .ovely gifts were received. On 
the evening of Jan. 29 the Y. P. C. U. 
served a supper to the public in the church 
dining room. A _ substantial sum was 
realized. The Missionary Society met 
at the home of Miss Tobey, Feb. 4. Our 
president, Mrs.. Minnie Lowe who has 
been ill several weeks, was able to be pres- 
ent. An interesting program was given. 
Feb. 13 it was our good fortune to have 
an upright piano presented to our church 
by one of its loyal members, Mrs. Julia 
Chargo. It previously had been placed and 
was in use on this day. A rising vote 
of thanks was tendered Mrs. Chargo 
during the church service. Owing to ill 
health Mrs. Chargo has not been able to 
attend church services in several years. 
In the evening of Feb. 14, a valentine 
party was held in the church recreation 
room. Feb. 22 the Missionary Society 
served a supper to the public. The church 
dining room was decorated with the na- 
tional coors with waiters dressed in 
Washington style. A nice sum was added 
to the treasury. The L. S. C. was enter- 
tained on Feb. 25 at thehome of Mrs. Mary 
Fisher and Mrs. Marian Fosher Twenty 
lad es were present. Feb. 26 the com- 
munity was saddened by the sudden death 
of one of its most prominent citizens, Mr. 
Adelbert E. Coe. Mr. Coe was a member 
of our church and will be greatly missed 
by all connected with the society. The 
church school on March 6 chose sides for 
an attendance contest, with Francis Geer 
and Robert Nablo as captains. The win- 
ning side will be entertained by the losers 
at the end of the contest. March 11 Mrs. 
Lucinda and Della Faucher entertained 
the L. S.C. Plans were made for the com- 
ing Easter sale and supper. The debt on 
the basement has recently been paid off, 
there is no other outstanding indebted- 
ness and there is a balance in the treasury. 
Special Lenten services are being held. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A Ferry Beach member of former years 
asks if she is eligible to attend the Re- 
union to be held in Charlestown, Friday 
evening, March 25. Of course she is. 
“Once a Ferry Beacher always a Ferry 
Beacher,”’ is an old slogan that is still true. 
All who have ever attended our summer 
meetings, all who think they might like 
to go this year and share the inspiration 
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and joy of our fellowship, are welcome to 
attend the Reunion. 

The Association announces the fol- 
lowing dates at Ferry Beach, Maine: 

Season opens, July 22. 

Mission Week. 

Camp Cheery, July 23-30. 

Sunday School Institute, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Young People’s Institute, Aug. 6-13. 

Older Young People, Aug. 13-20. 

Scout Weeks, Aug. 13-27. 

We shall probably be open until the 
last of August. More complete dates are 
to be given later. Ferry Beach is the 
ideal place for a delightful as well as 
profitable vacation. 

A.E.W. 


* * 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, ST. LAW- 
RENCE UNIVERSITY 


The Theological School for the spring 
term is hoping to have several lecturers. 
Dean Lee S. McCollester, of Tufts, is 
expected prior to Easter. After Easter 
Prof. Chandler Cowles, head of the De- 
partment of Botany in the University of 
Chicago, is to lecture on Evolution and 
kindred subjects. Dr. Cowles, who is a 
delightful speaker, is being secured by the 
Divinity School in conjunction with the 
Department of Biology at St. Lawrence. 

An effort is also being made to persuade 
one of the most prominent religious 
educators and ministers in the country, 
who has recently returned from China, to 
come to St. Lawrence and lecture on 
conditions in that country. 

Stella Marek Cushing gave her lecture- 
recital on Czecho-Slovakia last month 
at Fisher Hall to a delighted audience. 
Many declared it the most distinctly en- 
joyable and inspiring entertainment that 
they had heard for years. The charm of 
her stage presence captivated the as- 
sembled company of college and towns- 
people from the very first. She told the 
story of the struggle of the Bohemian 
people to preserve their institutions and 
traditions in a simple, unaffected but most 
effective manner. In her picturesque 
Czecho peasant costume, she made her 
audience feel the racial character and 
spirit of the violin selections from Bo- 
hemian composers like Dvorak, Drdla, 
and Friml, which she played with unusual 
skill and expression. We have heard 
Humoresque played many times and by 
artists of international reputation, but 
never have heard the spirit of the piece so 
interpretatively expressed as by the play- 
ing of Mrs. Cushing at this time. Fol- 
lowing the recital the students of the 
Theologica School, the professors, and 
some friends gathered to meet Mrs. 
Cushing and for a social time at the home 
of Dean and Mrs. Atwood. Mrs. Cushing 
will have a large and enthusiastic hearing 
if she ever visits St. Lawrence again. 

The Divinity School in sending out 
booklets in connection with its campaign 
to secure additional endowment is asking 
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its alumni and. friends to offer frank 
criticism of the curriculum, instruction, 
and administration of the institution. 
Some of this criticism is sure to be con- 
structive, it is felt, and will give an impulse 
for any needed changes in the work of the 
school. 

Prof. Edson R. Miles attended the 
second National Conference on the Drama 
which was held at Yale University on Feb. 
11 and 12. He was fortunate while there 
in enlisting the interest of Professor Baker, 
head of the Department of Dramatics at 
Yale, in the development of a Show Shop 
at St. Lawrence. This Show Shop, which 
has been made possible by the generosity 
of Owen Young, is being equipped so that. 
the Dramatic Department at St. Lawrence 
may have adequate facilities to do. its 
work. Professor Miles intends, it is un- 
derstood, to give “Hamlet” as the Com- 
mencement play. 

In the debating of the University the 
Theological School is represented by Henry 
Atwood, ’28, on the men’s team, and by 
Edna Bruner, ’29, and Virginia Eddy, ’30, 
on the women’s team. 

Mr. Stanley Stall, State Superintendent 
of our churches in Ohio, visited the Theo- 
logical School Thursday, Feb. 17. He at- 
tended the regular Thursday evening 
conference meeting, and at its conclusion 
spoke to the students very effectively 
and pertinently. We wish he could have 
remained longer. : 

Three new students entered the Theo- 
logical School this semester—Hugh Tigner 
of Lovelady, Texas, Charles Deal, of the 
class of ’28 of the College of Letters and 
Science, and Miss Mabel Vize of Reading, 
Penn. Mr. Tigner comes from Methodist 
parentage in the South. He recently 
preached for the Auburn Universalist 
church, where he first became acquainted 
with Universalism. He had thought and 
read his way out of the old theology prior 
to this, and although still a young man is 
far better and more widely read than ninety 
per cent of college graduates. He is a real 
accession to our ranks. 

* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 375) 

His conception of education is not de- 
veloped as thoroughly as Martin’s, but he 
is at one with Martin in regarding educa- 
tion as something to be enjoyed rather 
than as something to be used. Martin 
reaches his conclusion by a study of edu- 
cation, past and .present; Cutten reaches 
the same conclusion by a study of modern 
society. Of course Cutten realizes that the 
capacity for this kind of education does 
not exist in all men to the same degree, but 
he holds that every man should have as 
much of it as he is capable of accepting. 

Despite the abundant evidence to the 
contrary, the age of go-getters is on the 
decline. The United States, outgrowing 
the exuberance of adolescence, is becom- 
ing dissatisfied with action for action’s 
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sake and is seeking to find the values 
which satisfy in and for themselves. We 
are engaged in a novel and dangerous 
experiment. In previous. ‘‘ages of lei- 
sure” only the favored few have enjoyed 
release from toil. In the ‘‘new age of 
leisure’ almost every one has an oppor- 
tunity to share in the freedom achieved by 
the introduction of machinery. On the 
one hand there is the possibility of a cul- 
ture that is deeper and richer because more 
widespread. On the other hand there is 
the danger of chaos, a reign of pleasure- 
mad superficiality. Which are we going 


to have? 
* * 


LENTEN QUIET DAY 


A Lenten Quiet Day, under the auspices 
of the Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches, will be held Thursday, April 2, 
at the Second Unitarian Meeting House, 
Charles Street, corner Sewall Avenue, 
near Beacon Street, Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline. The morning session will be 
at 10.45 and the afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, D. D., 
will be in charge. 

There will be a sermon by Dr. Billings 
in the morning and a meditation by Dr. 
Shippen in the afternoon, as well as periods 
of prayer led by a number of Unitarian 
clergymen. 

Everybody is invited. 


* * 


FROM TEXAS 


Rey. R.L. Brooks, State Superintendent, 
has been unable to make his usual rounds 
for two or three months. After moving to 
Austin, and getting settled, he had an 
attack of appendicitis, and that was fol- 
lowed by a serious swelling of one foot, 
supposed to be a spider bite but he has 
pretty nearly recovered and is busy again. 

He recently made a round of our west 
Texas mission points, visiting Brownwood, 
Hylton, Rotan, Newcastle, Cisco and 
Fort Worth. Brownwood is a new point 
for our work but is the home of a number 
of former active Universalists who were 
connected with our work in other places, 
and we hope soon to have a good working 
organization there. Plans are being made 
for a big meeting next summer. Hylton, 
Rotan and Newcastle have good organiza- 
tions and are growing nicely. 

Cisco is the home of Judge J. D. Barker, 
our state president, with whom Mr. 
Brooks had a conference in regard to the 
state work, resulting in renewed con- 
secrat on on the part of both. At Fort 
Worth a nice meeting was held, at which 
members from Dallas and Cleburne were 
present. After the morning services, a 
church meeting was held, where it was 
made known that the moderator, C. W. 
Plumley, who has been the leader, would 
for some time not be in position to take 
an active part There was some thought 
of giving up the monthly meetings, but 
it was decided to “‘carry on,’’ and Donald 
T. Smith of Dallas was elected moderator. 


Mr. Smith is a former Y. P. C. U. worker 
of Chicago, and will with his experience 
and enthusiasm be a big asset to this mis- 
sion. ; 

We are also fortunate in the church 
clerk, Mrs. N. C. Newlin, whose address 
is 3700 Ave. K., Fort Worth. Mrs. New- 
lin was formerly Miss Nell Roberts of 
Galesburg, Ill., having been active in the 
Universalist church there, especially in 
the Y. P. C. U. Mrs. Newlin has also 
consented to act as president for Texas 
for the W. M. A., in which she is ably 
assisted by her mother, who lives with her. 

Mrs. Newlin would be glad to receive 
copies of the Christian Leader after they 
have been read by subscribers, together 
with other Universalist literature, for 
distribution over Texas. 

After the meeting, Mrs. J. R. Langham 
of Dallas, sister of Mr. Brooks, invited 
the out-of-town members present to a 
picnic lunch at Forest Park, and after 
lunch, while the others went to the zoo, 
a few of us held a short conference on the 
good of the church in Texas as a whole. 

I would like to repeat what I have often 


_ written before: If you are interested in 


these mission moves of our church, write 
to these workers on the front lines. They 
need your words of cheer and encourage- 
ment. There are none so humble but a 
cheerful letter from them will help to 
hearten up these workers who often feel 
so alone at these outposts of our faith. 
W. H. Rollins. 


* * 


AT FIRST CHURCH, SOMERVILLE 


The annual men’s entertainment and 
dinner of the First Universalist Church of 
Somerville, Mass., on March 8, was an 
unusually successful and happy occasion. 
Between 300 and 400 people sat down to 
the dollar turkey dinner served by the 
men in the basement of the new parish 
house, and an equally large gathering as- 
sembled upstairs in the same building at 
9.30 p. m. for music and dancing after 
the festivities downstairs had closed. 

George F. Horton was chairman of the 
committee of the men who arranged the 
dinner. Mr. Horton has served in this 
capacity for many years past. The ladies 
of the parish co-operated with the men by 
baking the turkeys, and in other ways. 
The men themselves waited on the tables. 

Among those at the guest table were the 
pastor of the church, Dr. George E. Leigh- 
ton, and Mrs. Leighton, Rev. Roger F. 
Etz and Mrs. Etz, Mayor Conwell of 
Somerville and Mrs. Conwell, Miss Pills- 
bury of the Somerville Journal, and Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., editor of the Chris- 
tian Leader. 

Mr. Walter S. Howard, president of the 
Men’s Club, was in charge of the after 
dinner exercises. 

Brief addresses were made by his honor 
the mayor, Dr. Leighton and Dr. van 
Schaick, after which Rev. Roger F. Etz 
showed motion pictures of the surround- 


ings of the new National Memorial Church 
in Washington and of the meeting of the 
Universalist ministers at the Wayside Inn 
in January. 

Mayor Conwell has recently recovered 
from a critical illness, and was received 
with three cheers and a tiger. He is the 
son of the late Dr. Russell A. Conwell 
of Philadelphia, and shares the high ideals 
of his father. He is making a remarkable 
record as mayor of Somerville. He let 
it be clearly understood that he was not 
coming to this dinner out of a sense of duty 
or as a part of his official task, but because 
he enjoyed meeting with the large number 
of friends and neighbors belonging to the 
First Universalist Church. His address 
was altogether admirable. 

Dr. Leighton also was received with 
ringing cheers which attested the popularity 
which he enjoys, and made a most happy 
little response. 

During the dinner there was enthusi- 
astic chorus singing led by Mr. William T. 
Hayes, as well as musical selections by the 
orchestra. After dinner a musical and 
literary program was put on under the 
direction of Mr. Alonzo Haines, which 
was followed by dancing. 

The new parish house, built between 
February and October, 1926, takes the 
place of a new parish house which was 
burned almost as soon as it was finished. 
In building the present structure advan- 
tage was taken of the experience gained in 
building the one that preceded it, the 
stage was made larger and other minor 
improvements weremade. — 

Not only has the new parish house great- 
ly stimulated interest in the social ac- 
tivities of the parish, but attendance at 
Sunday morning services has steadily in- 
creased. Dr. Leighton is now preaching 
regularly to congregations of between 150 
and 200 people, having brought the at- 
tendance up from an average which was 
something under 100. 

* * 


A NEW TENT FOR TEXAS 


Six years ago the Women’s National 
Missionary Associaton bought a tent 
for our missionary work in Texas. This 
tent has served its purpose and is now 
worn out. There are a number of points 
in the state where no suitable place can 
be had for our summer meetings. And 
it is always more pleasant and attractive 
in the heat of summer to hold out-door 
tent meetings. Increase in attendance 
alone will justify the cost of tent. 

Not only must we have a new tent, but 
a larger one to take care of our work. 
The tent we have in mind to buy will seat 
approximately 500 people, and will cost 
upwards of $250. We have no fund out 
of which to buy the tent and are asking 
our Texas friends to help us raise the 
money by private subscriptions. Make 
your contributions at once, as we should 
have the fund completed in time to place 
order so as to have tent by the first of 
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June. While we are making our appeal to 
friends in the state, out of state contribu- 
tions will be accepted. 

We have received $10 from Mrs. E. N. 
Swink, of Richland, and a pledge of $25 
from Newcastle church. 

Send your contributions at once to, 

Rev. R. L. Brooks, 
400 E. 18th St., Austin, Texas. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Eastern State Banquet and Dance, Massachu- 
setts Y. P. C. U. Brookline, Mass., March 19. 

Ferry Beach Reunion. Charlestown, Mass., 
March 25. 

Public Meeting W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts, 
Lawrence, April 7. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 

Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass., 
May 17-19. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
Pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 

Galesburg, IIl., July 17-23. 

Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 27-Sept. 5. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 


Oct. 19-23, 1927. 
* * 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


March 22, 23: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, Ill. Z 

March 24, 25: Dean Shailer Mathers, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 


April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 5 p. m. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 3-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F. A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; briet 
service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

s * 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


A Public Meeting of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts will be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Haverhill St., 
Lawrence, Mass., Thursday, April 7. 

Morning session, 10.30. Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
state president, presiding. Bible Reading and 
Prayer, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Chaplain. Greeting 
from the Lawrence Mission Circle and the Eighth 
District, Mrs. C. Guy Robbins. Response, from the 

- State Board, Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson. Address, 
“League of Neighbors,’ Mrs. Bugenia Winston 
Weller, Boston. Address, “‘The Value of Insti- 
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tutes,’” Miss Alice Enbom, Headquarters Secretary, 
W. N. M. A. Question Period. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.80 by the women 
of the Lawrence Mission Circle at 50 cents per 
place. Please write to Mrs. George B. Sargent, 
3 Buswell St., Lawrence, for reservations not later 
than Tuesday, April 5. 

Afternoon session, 1.30. Prayer, Rev. C. Guy 
Robbins, D. D., Lawrence. Solo, Mrs. Rebecca 
Lambert. Address, ‘Seeing with the World Vision,” 
Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres, Brookline. Solo, Mrs. 
Rebecca Lambert. Impersonations: Maria of Mexi- 
co, Miss Beulah Cone, Saugus; Enriquita of Mexico, 
Miss Hester Cushing, Boston; America, Mrs. C. M. 
Cunningham, Lowell, First Church: the Chris- 
tian Church, Miss Helen W. Rice, Haverhill. 

Train leaves North Station at 9.15. Escorts will 
be at North Lawrence to meet this train. Return- 
ing due to reach North Station at 5.17 p.m. The 
church is just across the Common. 

* Ox 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Friday evening, March 25, 1927. 

Where? First Universalist Church, Thompson 
Square, Charlestown, Mass. (Take Elevated to 
Thompson Sq. Church is right back of Five Cent 
Savings Bank in the Square.) 

Hour? Get-together 6 p.m. Supper 6.30 p. m. 

Tickets? Order supper tickets from Miss Ruth 
E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass.  (tele- 
phone Back Bay 7102), not later than Wednesday, 
March 23. 

Price? Eighty-five cents for supper, program 
and everything. 


Who? All past, present or future Ferry Beachers! 
* x 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


William A. Haney granted a license for one year. 

Rev. L. D. Case, D. D., accepted on transfer from 
Illinois, and Rev. C. H. Emmons on transfer from 
California. 

Rev. W. B. Brigham transferred to Minnesota, 
and Rev. C. H. Pennoyer to Rhode Island. 

Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
x * 
LENTEN SERVICES 


Lenten Services will be held daily from 12.15 to 
12.55, March 2 to April 15 (Saturday and Sunday 
excepted), at the Old South Meeting House, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. 


When? 


Speakers 


21, Rev. Theodore G. Soares, D. D., University 
of Chicago. 

22 and 23. Rev. W. Harry Freda, D. D., Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

24. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D., Second 
Church (Unitarian), Boston. 

25. Rev. Edward M. Noyes, D. D., First Congre- 
gational Church, Newton. 

28. Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church, Buffalo. 

29. Rev. Boynton Merrill, Old South Church 
(Congregational), Boston. 

30. Rev. Henry H. Crane, D. D., Center Metho- 
dist Church, Malden. 

31. Rt. Rev. Chas. L. Slattery, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Massachusetts. 

April 1. Rev. Carroll Perry, The Ascension 
(Episcopal), Ipswich. 

4. Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American Pres- 
byterian Church, Montreal. 

5. Rev. William R. Leslie, St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church, Brookline. 

6. Rev. Henry McF. B. Ogilby, Church of Our 
Saviour, Brookline. 

7. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., Crane Divinity 
School (Tufts). 

8. Rev. Frank M. Taylor, St. John’s M. E. Church, 
Watertown. 

11. Rev. Henry S. Potter, D. D., First Baptist 
Church, Arlington. 

12. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., Former 
Moderator National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

13. Rev. Everett C. Herrick, D. D., President 
Newton Theological Seminary. 
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14. Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D. D., Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Newton. 

Good Friday—12-12.30, Rev. Nathan R. Wood, 
D. D., President Gordon College. 12.80-1, Rev. 
Daniel L. Marsh, D. D., President Boston Univer- 
sity. 1-1.30, Rt. Rev. Samuel G. Babcock, D. D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Massachusetts. 1.30-2, Rev. 
Laurence W. C. Emig, Copley M. E. Church, Bos- 
ton. 2.-2.30, Rev. James E. Coons, D. D., Newton 
Center Methodist Church. 2.30-3, Colonel Stephen 
Marshall, Salvation Army, Boston. 

x * 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


March 21. Rev. W. R. Leslie. 

March 28. Rev. G. Lawrence Parker. 

April 4. Rev. John H. Quint, D. D. 

April 11. Union Meeting, Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D. 

April 18. Easter Aftermath, reports, experiences, 
testimonies of the ministers as to Lent and Easter. 

April 25. Rev. Earl E. Harper. 

aves 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Congress Sq. 
Church, Portland, Me., on Monday, March 21, 1927, 
at 1.30 o’clock, p. m., for the examination of Mrs. 
Josephine B. Folsom, ‘‘as to her fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


Gutsells all Other 
Beoks 


The Bible—we carry it in every 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Food for Your Soul! 


Send for ‘‘The Harmonizer—a Monthly Manual 
of Daily Spiritual Studies,” to make your religion 
more vital and applicable to your personal needs. 

Published by Rev. B. C. Ruggles for his church in 
Oakland, Cal., for ten years. He now makes it 
available to Universalists everywhere. A free-will 
offering—a stamp or a dollar bill, according to your 
ability—will furnish you with this daily food for 
your soul. 

Address: 
THE HARMONIZER 
4336 Park Boulevard 


Oakland, Cal. 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 


For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer _ 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Abiding Life 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts in ‘‘The Abid- 
ing Life” has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. “On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” ‘The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” ‘Edit 
Your Own Prayers,’”’ ‘‘The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,”’ “‘Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light’’—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Price $1.50 
Universalist Publishing House 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


Size 5 5-8 by 2 3-8 inches. Attractively 
designed and printed in colors on a strong 
stock. 

Price, 50 cents per 100. 


A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certif.cates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy. 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodil- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Maas. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 

A well-known minister, famous for 
absent-mindedness, once met an old friend 
in the street and stopped to talk with 
him. When about to separate, the minis- 
ter’s face suddenly assumed a puzzled 
expression. 

“Tom,’’ he said, “when we met was I 
going up or down the street?” 

“Down,” replied Tom. 

The minister’s face cleared. “It’s all 
right, then. I had been home to lunch.’’— 
New Outlook. 

* * 

The other day Small Sister came home 
from school proudly flourishing a paper. 
“It’s a composition about Socceratees,”’ 
she said, handing it to Mother with a 
grand air. “Teacher told us about him 
and then we wrote it. You can read it if 
you want to.”” And Mother read: “Soc- 
rates was a great man. He was sort of a 
tramp. He told everybody what to do 
and they gave him poison.”— New York 
Sun. 

* * 

“The street-car service is rotten. Al- 
ways overcrowded.” 

“Yes, but father, you got a seat, didn’t 
you?’ 

“Yes, but your poor mother had to 
stand all the way.”—Sydney Bulletin. 

* * 

“Yes, my dear, I have lost Azor, my 
precious little dog!” : 

“But you must put an advertisement in 
the papers! ’ 

“The poor little pet can’t read!”—Pele 
Mele (Paris). 

* * 

The Missionary Circle will meet at 
Mrs. Du Mez Friday afternoon. After 
meeting they will have a birthday party in 
honor of Mrs. L. McCauley. This will 
be a surprise to her.—Minnesota paper. 

* * 

The Poet: ‘My love for you, dear, is as 
enduring as the stars, as infinite as night, 
=: Sa 
She: “Oh, quit talking shop, Harry, and 
get down to cases.” —Life. 

* * 

“Pa,” said Clarence, “what is a peace 
offering?”’ 

“Anything from a box of candy to a fur 
coat, son,’ replied his dad.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 

* * ’ 
’ Orator: “And what do we do? We pur- 
sue the shadow, the bubble bursts, and 
leaves but sackcloth and ashes in our 
empty hands.’’—Sydney Bulletin. 

* * ’ 

Hostess: ‘“‘What’s the idea of bringing 
two boy friends with you?” 

Guest: ‘Oh, I always carry a spare.” — 
Life. 

* * 

Barber: ‘Shall I cut your hair close?” 

Co-ed: ‘‘No, stand off as far as pos- 
sible.”’—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 
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WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 


they take upon themselves. 


Miss Slattery gives the needed historical 


background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 


50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street = 


Boston, Mass. 


NOW 
READY 


The Abiding Life 


Essays and 
Sketches 


By Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 


CO Nel rEeNE LES 


The Abiding Life 

The Life-Giver 

Edit Your Own Prayers 

Distinctive Characteristic of Mankind 
The Story of a Word 

Human Nature 

Each for Himself 

The Transforming Power of Life 

The Will to Succeed 

The Soul and the World 

The Increase of the Spirit 

Why I Did Not Leave the Ministry 
When Opportunity Knocked at the Door 
The Pomp of Life 

The Father of the Faithful 

The Meaning of Sacrifice 

The Grace of Self Effacement 

Far from the Maddening Crowd 

A Widow’s Mite 

Gain or Loss 

Out of Doors with God 

The Minor Key—An Echo 

On Stirring People Up 

On Minding Your Own Business 
Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water 
The Man at the Top 

Take Down the Fences 

The Wreath on the Door 

The Severed Companionship 

The Miracle of Life 


The Social Side of Country Funerals 
The Human Element 

The Wealth of the World 

Eternal Life 

The Little Sister 

Spiritual Poverty 

The Adventure of Life 

The Village Philosopher 

The Mastery of Life 

Ideals in Education 

The Soul of a Child 

The Soul of a Book 

“Auck Finn’s Dad” 

The Voice of One Crying in the Wilderness 
The Teacher and the Child 

The Book and the Child 

An Overworked Fact in Psychology 
Our Syrian Guest 

The Critic and the Poet 

“Lead, Kindly Light’ 

The Passing Show 

The Mountain and the Plain 

The Open Vision 

A Lesson from the Bees 

Move Your Dish-pan—Face the Light 
The Way One Church Was Resurrected 
Christmas Reverie 

The Morning Dawns 

Where the Tides of Life and Nature Meet 


Cloth binding, 344 pages, with portrait 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


